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situation on Wednesday was not specially 

optimistic, but its general effect was distinctly 
reassuring. We were led the other day, owing to the 
way in which certain losses had been announced, to 
suggest that if the German submarine campaign could 
be maintained permanently at its present pitch it would 
be doubtful whether we should be able to carry on the 
war into 1918. The figures given by Sir Edward—and 
he gave the most definite assurance that all known losses 
of merchant ships are being published—show that there 
is no adequate foundation for this suggestion. Assuming 
that our shipyards are now, and will remain, in full 
activity, we could stand the present rate of loss for an 
indefinite time. The civilian population would have 
to put up with an increased amount of inconvenience, 
but there would be no vital shortage of either food or raw 
materials, and no need to stint the Army in any respect. 
It appears, however, to be highly improbable—to say 
the least—that we shall have to face anything like a 
continuance of the present rate of submarine successes. 


Ss" EDWARD CARSON’S review of the submarine 


* * * 


Sir Edward Carson’s defence of the Admiralty’s 
policy of secrecy was not very convincing. The public 
might be permitted to know a great deal more than it 
does know without any untoward result ensuing. We 
must be grateful, however, for the information which Sir 
Edward Carson did give ; it was considerably more than 
his predecessor ever gave. Two facts were particularly 
interesting: that there were forty combats between 
submarines and armed British vessels in the first eighteen 


days of this month; and that of merchant ships which 
are attacked by submarines the percentage which escape 
is 25 per cent. in the case of unarmed vessels, and 
75 per cent. in the case of armed vessels. It is evident 
from these figures that we may expect the casualties to 
be very greatly reduced by the arming which is now 
rapidly going on—quite apart from the number of 
submarines that the Navy may succeed in destroying, 
which, if there are two encounters a day, must be con- 
siderable. The main success of the new campaign so 
far is not the destruction it has effected, but the fact 
that it has led to a large number of neutral vessels 
remaining in port. This undoubtedly adds to our 
shipping difficulties at the moment, but in the nature of 
the case it is unlikely to be more than a temporary 
embarrassment. No neutral country at this time can 
afford to keep its ships in harbour long. 


* * * 


Anyone who read through the official report of the 
debate on peace terms and war policy which took 
place in the House of Commons on Tuesday could hardly 
fail to understand some, at any rate, of the reasons 
why the pacifist group, in spite of the great prolongation 
of the war and the sufferings and anxiety of large 
sections of population, has still so small a following. It 
is almost unimaginable that speeches so perverse and 
cantankerous as those, for instance, of Mr. Snowden and 
Mr. Trevelyan should make converts; on the contrary, 
they alienate even those who are inclined to a large 
extent to sympathise with their views or at least with 
their aspirations. Mr. Bonar Law referred to our 
enemies as Mr. Snowden’s friends ; the suggestion, taken 
in a literal sense, is, of course, untrue, but it was entirely 
justified by Mr. Snowden’s speech, a large part of which 


was devoted to an attempt to prove not merely that 
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Germany was not solely responsible for this war, but 
that she was less responsible and had made fewer 
preparations than the Allied nations, and that as for 
“* atrocities ’’ the worst on record—Denshawi—stood to 
the discredit of this country. Could perversity go 
further? Perhaps it could, for Mr. Trevelyan argued 
that whilst it might be worth while to continue the war 
in order to give autonomy to all the component nation- 
alities of European Empires (i.e., Russia as well as 
Austria), it would be “ wrong ” to do so in order merely 
to free the subject races of one Empire! It is fortunate 
for these races that Mr. Trevelyan does not wield the 


points which certainly do not decrease the difficulties. 
It is postulated that “ measures must be devised to 
safeguard the interests of the consumer and the rightful 
demands of labour.” Recognition is also to be made 
of “the special position of India.” Lord Lansdowne 
made in the House of Lords on Wednesday another 


important addition. “ You will be expected,” he said, 


“to take steps to prevent the farmer's profit from being 


intercepted by the landlord in the shape of increased 
rent. That is a precaution the reasonableness of which 
will not be disputed by the landowners of England.” 
Against such a precaution he promised that the House 








authority of this country, for if the Jugo-Slavs and of Lords would raise no difficulty. If Lord Balfour of 
Czechs are never to be liberated until the Finns and the Burleigh’s Committee can discover any way of “ widening 
Ruthenians obtain autonomy, and vice versa, there is the range of Customs duties’ that will not embroil us 
small hope indeed for any of them. with our Allies, or endanger our trade with neutrals ; 
and will, at the same time safeguard the interests of 
the consumer and the lawful demands of Labour— 

A good deal of the debate was devoted to the question taking care, also, that the landlord is prevented from 
of the future of the German Colonies. Mr. Ponsonby intercepting the advantage by raising rents—there are 


protested strongly against their annexation. “I know,’’ few people, we imagine, who will not be delighted to 
he said, ‘‘ that Great Britain entered this war with clean eonsider the proposal. 


hands, and a country that enters a war with clean hands 
should come out of it with empty hands.” We believe . ° ° 
the epigram very fairly reflects the feeling of a great 
many, perhaps of the majority, of the people of this 
country. But it is useless to offer nothing more than 
a negative protest. The fact has to be faced that though 
we did not enter the war to gain territory in any part 
of the world, the reasons against returning to Germany 
the territory which we and our Allies have occupied are 
so cogent that, as regards at any rate the bulk of the 
German Colonies, they will undoubtedly prevail. We 
cannot, therefore, come out of the war with empty hands, 
but it would be possible for us to come out of it with 
unmistakably clean hands if we, in concert with our 
Allies, were to agree to a self-denying ordinance binding 
ourselves in perpetuity to put the traders of all nations 
on an exactly equal footing in all tropical dependencies, 
and ultimately to internationalise the political control. 
We should thus be forcing Germany to resign certain 
exclusive rights of trade which she possessed before the 
war, but we should be resigning similar rights ourselves 
and inaugurating far more just and healthy principles 
of administration in Central Africa than have hitherto 
existed there. If Mr. Ponsonby and his friends 
were prepared to give public opinion a lead in the 
direction of some such constructive proposal as this, we * * * 


believe they would gain far more support than they will We offer Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Committee this 


Crna sume suggestion. If it is really thought essential, “for the 
” ° ° sake of the unity of the Empire,” to give some stimulus 

The much-advertised “ report” of Lord Balfour of to Colonial producers ; and if it is honestly intended 
Burleigh’s Committee turns out to be three resolutions of to safeguard alike the British consumer and manu- 
the most general character, advocating (i.) “ special facturer and our export trade, and not injure om 
steps” to “stimulate” production within the British wage-earners, why not provide free transport to t 
Empire ; (ii.) for this purpose the immediate adhesion country for all Colonial produce ? If the Governmen 
of the Government to the policy of “ Imperial Prefer- is not prepared itself to run a gigantic free steam ferry 
ence ’’; and (iii.) the “‘ early consideration, as one of &CcToss the ocean, which would really unify the Empire 
the methods of achieving the above objects, of the as nothing else would, and shrinks even from paying om 
desirability of establishing a wider range of Customs actual freight on each consignment, it might pay the 
duties.” This takes us, in reality, no further than the equivalent in a general bounty, say of 5 per cent. 
intellectual deadlock into which Mr. Chamberlain landed 4 valorem, on all Colonial products landed for con- 
himself a dozen years ago. The covering letter addstwo sumption in the British Isles? This would cost only 


* * * 


We must, however, point out that to recite the 
difficulties of a problem hitherto found insoluble is not 
to solve it. Nor is it conceivable, as Lord Lansdowne 
expressly stated, that the suggestions put forward by 
Lord Balfour’s Committee can be “ carried out in the 
middle of a great war or by a Parliament which has 
already lost its mandate.” Nothing in the shape of 
fiscal preference can avail the Colonies and India except 
new taxation on the commodities that they export to 
us, which consist almost exclusively of foodstuffs and 
raw materials. It certainly seems to pass the wit of 
man to devise new taxation, on either foodstuffs or raw 
materials, which will simultaneously avoid injuring the 
consumer and offending our Allies. To seek a substi- 
tution of Canadian wheat for Russian, and Australian 
wine for French will not cement the Entente; nor 
will the British manufacturers, who are offered nothing, 
see any profit in having to meet the lawful demands of 
Labour in all occupations in which the price of bread 
will be raised—for unless the Colonial producer can 
get more than at present for his wheat, he will not be 
“* stimulated.” 
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a limited and precisely known sum, hardly exceeding the 
cost of one day’s war. It would neither raise the price 
of food nor require any general alteration of wages. 
It would hamper neither manufacture nor shipping. 
And the British farmer, who is now to enjoy the guarantee 
for a term of years of Government purchase of his 
produce at a fixed minimum price—with wages and 
rents both fixed—will equally not object. 


* * %* 


It was stated in the Times on Tuesday that Mr. 
Fisher’s proposals for a comprehensive reconstruction of 
the national system of education are now before the 
Cabinet. We very heartily welcome this announcement, 
which shows at any rate that the new President of the 
Board of Education is not allowing the grass to grow 
under his feet. The main features of the proposals do 
not seem to be very startling, but there is no reason why 
they should be. What is wanted is not a revolution, 
but a wide development of the existing educational 
system, and, above all, more money; and if Mr. Fisher 
can get that, and can induce Parliament to raise the 
school age, he will have accomplished much. But what 
is the “Cabinet” which is considering the scheme ? 
Surely it is not the “ War Cabinet,” which it is to be 
presumed has neither the time nor the qualifications for 
such a task. The whole position of the Government in 
relation to domestic legislative projects of this kind 
urgently requires to be cleared up. Did the War 
Cabinet consider the clauses of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, or is the Home Secretary alone 
responsible for them ? 


* * * 


The Criminal Law Amendment Bill, which was read 
a second time on Monday, is likely to raise some con- 
troversy. With its objects everyone is in sympathy ; 
yet there is no doubt that when Commander Wedg- 
wood declared that he “detested this sort of mea- 
sure,” he was voicing the feelings of a great many 
people. The fear is lest in a matter of this kind the multi- 
plication of penalties may not create more evils than it 
cures. What, for instance, is the use of making 
“ soliciting’ a more serious offence? It is an offence 
which, as everyone knows, is committed tens of thou- 
sands of times every day, and the police do not take 
action in a hundredth of the cases of which they are 
aware. That is to say, the police select the cases for 
punishment ; and to increase the punishment is simply 
to increase the pressure available for purposes of black- 
mail. Similar considerations apply, though less cogently, 
to the raising of the age of consent, but in this case, 
as Mr. Herbert Samuel pointed out, the risk of black- 
mail might be largely eliminated by making any under- 
age prostitute liable to detention in a reformatory. 
A crime, however, which renders the offender liable to 
two years’ imprisonment with hard labour ought cer- 
tainly to be more clearly defined than merely as “ an 


act of indecency.’ The clause prohibiting the advertise- 
ment of quack remedies is one that will command 
general approval, but we hope that when the Bill is in 
Committee the House will recognise the cogency of 


Mr. Glyn-Jones’s demand that on this matter medical 
journals should be placed on the same footing as other 


newspapers. 
* * * 


The clause, however, which has mainly led to the Bill 
being brought forward as a matter of urgency is Clause 2, 
which makes the transmission of venereal disease a 
criminal offence. On the face of it it is a proposal 
with which it is impossible to quarrel. If such trans- 
mission is caused knowingly the enormity of the offence 
can scarcely be exaggerated. But, unfortunately, it 
is a crime which can almost never be brought 
home to the criminal except in the case of the habitual 
prostitute of the poorer street-walking type—who 
thus once more is made the scapegoat. That all the 
guilty cannot be brought to book is, of course, no 
reason for granting impunity to those who can; but 
since it is very doubtful whether such prostitutes are 
even the main channels by which disease is spread, the 
benefits accruing to the health of the community are 
likely, we fear, to be insignificant. The mere recognition 
of the offence, however, may be of some value, especially 
if it is accompanied by a wide development of facilities 
for medical advice and treatment, prophylactic as well as 
curative. Distasteful and unsatisfactory as all such 
penal legislation is, we certainly are not prepared to 
assert that, taken as a whole, the Bill will not do any 
good ; but if substantial results are to be hoped for, we 
believe the problem will have to be approached simul- 
taneously in quite another spirit and from another 
point of view. It is vain to expect to improve either 
public health or public morality very much by merely 
amending the criminal law. 


* * *” 


An Irish correspondent writes :—‘* Now that the 
Nation League has combined with the Republicans and 
Sinn Feiners there is for the first time a working alliance 
among the Nationalist opponents of ‘Home Rule.’ 
The Republicans have been induced to work in with 
the Sinn Feiners and the Nation League on the basis of 
Irish representation at the Peace Conference. Ordin- 
arily, National Leaguers and Sinn Feiners would also 
be separated by many differences of opinion ; the Sinn 
Feiners believe in abstention from Westminster and the 
restoration of a ‘ sovereign Irish Parliament,’ whereas 
the Nation League, which is from Ulster and was formed 
in the first instance to defeat Mr. Lloyd George's parti- 
tion proposals, might be satisfied with Dominion status 
for Ireland, and would in certain circumstances send 
a contingent to Westminster. As a compromise 
Dominion status evidently suggests itself; and the 
Irish Parliamentary Party, which is alive to the situation, 
intends to send a notice to the Colonial Premiers regard- 
ing Ireland’s claim to ‘ fiscal independence.’ Mr. W. M. 
Murphy, representing the unquestionably moderate 
commercial element of Catholic Dublin, has advocated 
the Colonial solution in his newspaper; and if Irish 
Unionists have not said they would prefer Dominion to 
Home Rule status, they have hinted it more than once— 


and quite recently.” | 
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MILITARY PROSPECTS AND THE 
HAIG INTERVIEWS 


I AST year the battle of Verdun began on Febru- 
ary 21st, a date whose anniversary is now 
behind us. The state of the ground during 

most of the past six weeks would have permitted fighting 
on the large scale again. But the drawback of starting 
a great operation too early in the season is that, just 
when the entanglement is beyond recall, a revival of 
winter wet may intervene and inflict heavy injury on 
the attacking army by preventing it from following up 
hard-won advantages. This was the experience of the 
attackers at Verdun; and all the High Commands will 
be chary of repeating it. For a general who is not in a 
hurry, the better policy during the interval seems to be 
something like our own. The multiplication of small 

successes by Sir Douglas Haig has almost the effect of a 

battle, while it avoids the entanglement of one. 

Annually, however, at this season the Germans have 
a motive for acting early, which is peculiar to them. 
The months of March and April are months during 
which a sustained battle on the Russian front is almost 
impossible. By devoting them to a Western offensive, 
Germany is enabled to do one thing at a time. Con- 
versely a later date suits the Allies better, since they 
want to see the enemy pressed simultaneously on all 
fronts. For this reason it seems likely that in 1917, 
as in 1916, a German, and not a French or British, 
offensive will be the first big military episode. All the 
well-informed hints point that way, including one in 
the Haig interviews. So does the feeble resistance made 
by the enemy to the British activity ; it suggests that 
their spare force is being diverted to a concentration 
elsewhere, which they are anxious not to derange. 

The preparations believed to have been made by the 
German General Staff are on a gigantic scale. The 
surplus force employed in Rumania has been brought 
to the West, and other reserves have been collected 
from Germany. The number of divisions has been, 
as is known, increased during the last year by subtracting 
one battalion of infantry from each “ regiment ’”’ (the 
equivalent of a British brigade), and thus constituting 
the division of nine battalions instead of twelve. This 
does not mean, for most purposes, a weakening of the 
absolute fighting-value represented by the old divisions, 
so much as a rectification of the balance between bullet- 
fire and shell-fire, which had been upset by the multipli- 
cation of machine-guns, and a better distribution of 
the man-power in relation to the enormously increased 
artillery. But the divisions have been further multi- 
plied by adding anything from a million men to a 
million and a-half. The additions have been obtained 
by employing Belgian, Polish and other “ slave ’”’ labour 
to do the civilian work in Germany ; and also, probably, 
by drawing on future reserves. We do not know how 
acute the hunger question appears to the German 
Government ; but it is obvious that the more they are 
impressed by it, the more it must be their policy to 
throw men into the firing-line this spring instead of 
keeping them to supply drafts next autumn and winter. 
Be that as it may, it is believed that the German army 
ready for employment on the fronts now exceeds 250 





divisions, and is numerically the strongest, alike in men, 
guns and aeroplanes, which has yet confronted the 
Allies. We may assume that Hindenburg, who is 
nothing if not a “ railway ”’ general, has effected corre- 
sponding improvements in his means of communication. 
For the same reasons which influenced them last year, 
the Germans must be expected to throw their main 
offensive weight against the French. They may execute 
some diversions against the British, but scarcely more. 
Since their object is to obtain a paralysing success within 
the shortest possible time, they will probably strike at a 
part of the line not too remote from Paris. We must 
beware of fancying that it is some sort of an advantage 
to us for them to attack, on the ground that they will 
be exhausted the sooner. The tactics developed in the 
Western fighting of 1916 have altered the traditional 
relation between the losses of attackers and defenders ; 
and it is more usually the latter who suffer the most 
heavily. Some competent observers deny the ability of 
the Germans to employ the new offensive tactics suc- 
cessfully, owing to their requiring a degree of individual 
self-reliance which is not common amongst the German 
rank and file. But it would be rash to rely much on such 
calculations. For our Allies, therefore, the coming 
offensive will he a tremendous ordeal. French public 
opinion plainly feels so in advance, and it was probably 
in order to reassure it that the Haig interviews were pub- 
lished. For the ability of France to withstand a stroke 
intrinsically heavier than Verdun must largely depend 
on the ability of the British Army to deal an earlier and 
deadlier counter-stroke than the battle of the Somme. 
Stripped of the French journalistic trappings, some of 
which rather grated on our English taste, the substance 
of the interviews was simply an assurance to the French 
people—neither an untimely nor an unimportant one— 
that our Army would prove equal to this all-important 
role. 

In 1916 we were much less favourably placed. When 
Verdun came we relieved the French by taking over a 
long piece of their line, but we were not able till July to 
relieve them by a counter-offensive. Sir Douglas Haig’s 
dispatch on the Somme battle explains the reasons why. 
We had not enough heavy guns or munitions, and above 
all our men were too new ; if we were not to repeat the 
fiasco of Loos, it was necessary to put them through 
many months of special training. Our attack was 
originally timed to begin in August. It had to be ante- 
dated a month, because the pressure on Verdun had 
become intolerable; and though frantic efforts were 
made to accelerate preparations (of which the example 
visible to us at home was the hasty suspension of the 
Whitsuntide holidays), there can be little doubt that our 
losses on July 1 were a good deal heavier on account of 
the antedating. All that is now changed. By the end 
of last September we had established a great superiority, 
from which only the premature wet weather prevented us 
drawing even greater advantages than we did. The 
winter respite has been employed by us no less than by 
the Germans in maximising our output of every kind ; 
and since the manufacturing resources now available to 
us are much more extensive all round than theirs, we 
ought to have increased rather than diminished our 
superiority. Thus we are ready to begin in force, as soon 
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as ever the season renders it advisable or circumstances 
render it necessary. And the daily successes in raids and 
minor operations have had, among other virtues, that of 
a dress-rehearsal ; our men have derived experience as 
well as confidence from them. 

The immediate prospect on the long line stretching 
from the sea to Switzerland is that, therefore, of a 
German offensive somewhere against the centre, with a 
British offensive at one or more points on the Allied left. 
Both Germans and British, in view of their increased 
resources, are likely to attack on wider fronts than 
heretofore. The persistent reports of German activity 
in Alsace may point also to hard fighting of some kind 
near the extremity of the Allied right. If Hindenburg 
gets no considerable advantage within six weeks, it is 
unlikely that his offensive will continue ; if the British 
press him back, he may have to divert his men thither ; 
if not, he might again try the Eastern front, where his 
own strategic preferences lie. From Italy it is per- 
sistently reported that an Austrian offensive will, as last 
year, be combined with the German push. This is 
possible ; but there is not much fear that what failed in 
1916 can succeed in 1917, when Austria-Hungary, at all 
events, has enormously diminished resources. 


NEW MONEY 


E have grown so used to figures of astronomical 
WV magnitude that we need to be reminded that 


the receipt by any Government of over 
700 millions sterling within four weeks is an absolutely 
unprecedented event, and that it represents a success 
for the Third War Loan greater than could have been 
anticipated by any instructed person. Mr. Bonar 
Law’s cautious figures are, indeed, only provisional, 
and are understood to be well under the Saahalihe total. 
For the Bank of England was, in a very real sense, 
“snowed under ’”’ during the second half of last week. 
The applications arrived literally by van-loads of sacks, 
which the Post Office delivered in an almost perpetual 
stream. Great and diligent as was the staff, it was 
entirely overwhelmed ; and several days after the final 
Friday saw over a quarter of a million letters still 
undealt with. The largest sum taken up by a single 
applicant is believed to be the £25,000,000 by the 
Prudential Insurance Company. What the total 
amounts to, including conversions, we shall hear in due 
course. What will be more interesting will be the 
aggregate number of subscribers. Never have we seen 
anything like the popularity of the response. Including 
the £5 allotments by the Post Office, and the automatic 
conversions in that Department, it seems probable that 
the total number of separate holders of the 5 per cent. 
Loan may reach four millions, representing, possibly, one- 
third of all the households of the United Kingdom. In 
1888, when Goschen converted the 3 per cents., the opera- 
tion was considered gigantic ; but the Bank of England 
had then = only 169,235 ‘separate accounts. The entire 
National Debt was at that time in the hands of fewer 
than 2 per cent. of all the families. Now it will be 
shared in by possibly 30 or 40 per cent. The war will 
have made us, even more than the |French, a nation of 
fund-holders. 

It is, however, not the extent to which the Third War 
Loan will, by conversions, have absorbed the Second 
War Loan (as the Second War Loan absorbed the First) 
that interests the Chancellor of the Exchequer. What 


he is concerned about is to receive in a continual stream 
the savings of the nation (that is to say, the results of its 
economy in personal expenditure) in the form of “ new 
money * ; because, in the last analysis, it is this alone 
that enables the Government to maintain its expenditure 
of six millions a day. There is, indeed, another way of 
seeming to do it, as Germany is showing us. It is quite 
practicable, in the modern complications of credit, for 
Governments of civilised communities to raise loans of 
almost unlimited amount. When the Government calls 
for the money merely in order to disburse it promptly 
within the same country, the banks can, if desired, take 
up practically any quantity. They merely credit the 
Government in their books; the Government draws 
cheques on the hundreds of millions thus placed to its 
credit, and pays them to its contractors ; the contractors 
and those from whom they obtain their supplies pay in 
these cheques to their own credit in what is, to all 
intents and purposes, the same bank; and eventually 
purchase, directly or indirectly, Government securities 
with the proceeds. The final result is much as if the 
Government had made its purchases, not with cash, 
but with bonds. The drawback of this procedure is, not 
only the profit made by the banks, but also—to the 
infinite detriment of the poor—the rise in prices which 
such a use of the Government printing-press is generally 
believed to create. When Government bonds are thus, 
in effect, made to serve instead of currency, the operation 
has the same influence on the general price level as if the 
Government had issued paper money to a like extent, 
and had simply paid its contractors in its own new notes. 
To the heckowan the result is both better and worse 
than a simple resort to paper money. It is better 
because, though prices rise generally, the Government 
note is not depreciated in comparison with gold; and 
thus the contractors do not necessarily extract more for 
their wares. But it is worse than an issue of paper 
money in that the nation has to pay interest on the 
debt which it has created. France and Russia have 
made use, to a gigantic extent, of paper money. 
Germany, whilst also issuing paper money freely, has 
created an immense inflation of credit. Our own 
country has, to a limited extent, likewise increased the 
currency, by the addition to the circulation of the 
currency notes in excess of the gold which has been with- 
drawn from our pockets. It made a false step on the 
oceasion of the First War Loan, when, to eke out the 
public subscriptions, it urged and permitted the banks 
to take up a couple of hundred millions of the issue. 
This time, as it is understood, the banks have rightly 
refrained from any similar action. The only inflation 
has been the incitement to the bankers’ customers to 
“borrow to lend”; and this has been restricted, in 
practice, to an unobjectionable anticipation of the indi- 
vidual savings to be made within the next six or twelve 
months. The result is that the 700 millions of “* new 
money” which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
received will, it is believed, have the very smallest effect 
in causing any further increase of prices (though this 
may easily happen from other causes), and will place 
the Government in funds for some little time to come. 
What the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not tell us 
is the extent to which the “new money” has been 
swollen by transfer from Savings Bank deposits, which 
were already lent to the Government at 24 per cent. 
There is nothing unpatriotic in the Savings Bank depo- 
sitor preferring the 5} per cent. which he could get by 
merely changing the form of his investment; and in 
view of the circumstances of the mass of Savings Bank 
depositors, it is to be pa that they have participated 
freely in the Loan. Judging from the experience of the 
two former loans—when the amount transferred from 
the Savings Banks deposits was very quickly made good 
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—it may be anticipated that as much as forty or fifty 
millions may have come from this source. To this extent 
the resources of the Chancellor of the Exchequer are, for 
the moment, not really increased. 

Nor has Mr. Bonar Law yet informed us to what 
extent the opportunity has been taken to pay off the 
vast mass of Sosanay Bills by accepting them as cash. 
They are rightly included as “ new money,” because 
they represent obligations which are maturing every 
day, and which the Government would anyhow have had 
to meet within a few months. But it must be noted that, 
to the extent to which these Treasury Bills have been 
accepted as cash, the proceeds of the new Loan available 
to meet the current expenditure of six millions a day will 
have been lessened. The very successful sale of Treasury 
Bills which has marked the past twelve months, and which 
enabled Mr. McKenna so long to postpone the inevitable 
loan, had the drawback that the daily expenditure was 
not finally disposed of, but only temporarily prevented 
from burdening the Exchequer. To the extent that Mr. 
Bonar Law has had to meet these bills of the past, his 
resources for the immediate future are restricted. We 
may therefore expect an early resumption of the day by 
day sale of Treasury Bills, in which a large part of the 
current savings of the country are, in effect, temporarily 
invested, pending the eventual issue of a Fourth War 
Loan, which it is altogether unlikely that the nation can 
escape. 

Perhaps the most important thing to be said is that 
Mr. Bonar Law’s success, on which he and all the 
officials concerned are to be congratulated, must on no 
account be taken as dispensing with the need for the 
utmost possible personal economy of consumption, either 
of food or other commodities, or of services. The nation’s 
need is as formidable as ever. Great as is the Loan, it 
will not actually enable the Government to pay its way 
for as much as three months. Useful as is its financial 
support, a loan no more feeds the soldiers or creates 
shells than does the issue of paper money. It remains as 
true as ever that the only way in which we can continue 
to maintain the firing line is by producing the commo- 
dities that it requires; by devoting to that production, 
instead of to our own service, all the materials and 
labour-power that the firing line demands; and by 
abstaining from spending our own incomes on any com- 
modities or services over and above what we really 
require to keep us in health and efficiency, in order that 
as much as possible of the materials and labour-power 
may be available for the nation’s supreme purpose. And 
to that end—seeing that many millions among us, 
wealthy or wage-earning, thoughtless or selfish, appa- 
rently still persist in spending most of their weekly or 
quarterly receipts, just as if we were at peace—the 
Government will probably have to take from us a yet 
larger proportion of our incomes in taxation. It is the 
only way. 


THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF IRISH 
NATIONALISM 
III. 


N the early part of the eighteenth century what Burke 
I called “the outlawry of the mass of the people” 
was the first principle of English government in Ireland. 
Irishmen continued to exist, it is true, as the Christian 
populations in the Balkan countries continued to exist for 
centuries under the rule of the Turkish ascendancy. But 
they were not encouraged to do so, Everything was done 
that could be done to impoverish and debase them and to 





stamp them as an eternally inferior people. The Penal 
Laws, no doubt, threw open to Irishmen the profession of the 
turncoat, but, as Lord Chancellor Bowes and Chief Justice 
Robinson laid down from the bench, the law did not “ suppose 
any such person to exist as an Irish Roman Catholic.” 
It has often been said in recent years that in practice the 
Penal Laws were not so severe as people imagine. This 
kind of apology reminds one of Miss Hobhouse’s assurance 
that the German devastation of Belgium has been greatly 
exaggerated. The spirit in which Ireland was ruled at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century by the occupying 
Ascendancy may be gathered from the fact that the Irish 
Privy Council in 1719 actually proposed that any unregis- 
tered priest or friar found in Ireland should be castrated. 

It is probable, however, that the national life of Ireland 

did not suffer such lasting injurious effects from the Penal 
Laws as from the destruction of Irish manufactures by the 
English Parliament. In spite of laws and “ priest-hunters ”°— 
secular priests were allowed to remain on certain conditions, 
by the way—Irishmen continued to study for the priesthood 
at Paris and Salamanca and Louvain, and to return to 
serve Mass to their people in caves and woods. The Bishop 
of Kilmore, who was a skilled player on the bagpipes, went 
round his diocese in the disguise of a Highland piper. Thus 
the religious tradition of the country was never destroyed. 
The manufacturing tradition, on the other hand, was 
destroyed to such a degree that, when the industrial revolu- 
tion arrived, Ireland was as impotent to meet the new condi- 
tions as a man whose hands have been tied behind his back 
is to build a house. England had already taken steps to 
suppress the Irish woollen trade at the time of Strafford. 
Later on, she prohibited the export of woollen manufactures 
from Ireland to the Colonies, and shut them out of her 
own markets by preventive duties. In 1699 the Parliament 
at Westminster went still further and passed a law forbidding 
the export of manufactured wool from Ireland to any other 
country whatever. The Irish trade with England in live- 
stock and provisions had been destroyed by the Cattle Acts 
of Charles II. Ireland thereupon built up a thriving pro- 
vision trade with the Continent and the Colonies. England, 
jealous of this direct intercourse between Ireland and the 
plantations, then forbade the Irish to import from the Colo- 
nies any goods that had not been first landed in England, 
with the result that a heavy blow was struck at Irish 
shipping as well as at the Colonial trade. These things are 
typical of the way in which the Irish trade and manufactures 
were strangled almost at birth by the English Parliament. 
An Irish glass industry sprang up: the export of glass from 
Ireland to any country whatever was forbidden. Irish 
silk manufactures and Irish gloves, again, were excluded 
from the English market. By one means or another every 
industry or prospective industry—even to some extent the 
linen of the north—was either hampered or destroyed. 
Brewing, cotton, fish-curing, sugar-refining—it was possible 
to build up none of these industries on a secure basis on 
account of the jealousy of the English manufacturing 
classes. The silent harbours of the west of Ireland in the 
twentieth century are surviving witnesses to the destruction 
of the nascent industrial spirit of the country two hundred 
years ago. 

Gradually, the Irish Parliament, dependent and anti- 
Catholic though it was, stuffed with placemen and pensioners, 
and without any Septennial Act to keep it under the control 
of public opinion, began to respond to the new spirit in the 
country, and to protest against the impoverishment of 
Ireland, which was due not only to commercial restrictions 
but to absentee landlordism, and to the outrageous pension 
system whereby any discarded royal mistress or scamp 
in need of a salary was charged to the Irish funds. Irish 
opinion, which armed the Volunteers for the defence of 
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Ireland against a threatened French invasion during the 
American War, quickly realised the use that might be made 
of the new force for national purposes. At a grand parade 
of the Volunteers in Dublin in 1779, the object of which was 
to demand freedom of trade, Napper Tandy’s cannon 
rattled through the main streets of the city bearing the 
quaint inscription: “* Open thou our mouths, O Lord, and 
our lips shall show forth Thy praise.”” The Commercial Code 
was repealed in the following year. Backed by the Volun- 
teers and by the great mass both of Protestant and Catholic 
opinion, Grattan at once pressed for the recognition of the 
Irish demand for legislative independence. In making this 
demand, Irish statesmen based their claim on the ancient 
constitution of the country since the time of the Normans, 
treating Poynings’ Law (as usually understood) and the 
Sixth of George I. merely as unconstitutional outrages on 
Irish liberty. They declared that the King, Lords and 
Commons of Ireland were the only power competent to 
enact laws to bind Ireland. They were loyal to King George 
not as the King of England but as the King of Ireland. 
The English Ministry yielded to the Irish demand for 
independence in 1782 and, in the following year, to make 
assurance doubly sure, they passed a Renunciation Act 
through the Parliament at Westminster, declaring that the 
right claimed by the people of Ireland,to be bound only by laws 
enacted by his Majesty and the Parliament of that kingdom (Ireland) 
in all cases whatever, . . . is hereby declared to be established, and 
ascertained for ever, and shall at no time hereafter be questioned 
or questionable. 

This pledge was cheerfully torn up in the same generation 
in which it was so solemnly given. 

Much has been written both in praise and dispraise of 
Grattan’s Parliament, as the Irish Parliament between 
1782 and 1800 is usually called. Its chief vice was that it 
had not a Cabinet responsible to it. The Irish Ministers, 
appointed by the King, were really the agents of the English 
Cabinet. The Irish Parliament might register vote after 
vote against them: they remained in office none the less 
as the servants of King George. The Irish House of Com- 
mons consisted at this time of 800 Members, of whom, 
Grattan estimated, two-thirds were returned by fewer than 
200 persons. Here was a rich field of corruption, and 
Ministers made the most of it. Grattan’s Parliament in 
Ireland was as corrupt, let us say, as Walpole’s Parliament 
in England. In spite of this, however, it was shaped into 
a tolerably workable instrument for the expression of 
the national will in progressive measures. The Irish Parlia- 
ment had hitherto been forbidden to pass a law making the 
judges independent of the executive. Grattan’s Parliament 
was no sooner in existence than it secured the same inde- 
pendence for Irish judges as English judges had possessed 
for sixty-eight years. In the same year it restored the 
right of Catholics to acquire every kind of freehold property. 
In 1792 and 1793 it granted the Parliamentary franchise 
to Catholics, opened (to some extent) the learned professions 
and Army appointments to them, and enabled them to serve 
as magistrates and on grand juries. Thus the essentials of 
Catholic Emancipation (which did not come in England 
till 1829) were carried through Grattan’s Parliament in 
1798. “ But for the Union,’ O’Connell truly declared in 
18438, “ we should have been emancipated by our Protestant 
fellow-countrymen long before.’”” During the brief life of 
Grattan’s Parliament, Ireland did not suddenly blossom into 
a Paradise, but she made strides towards prosperity in manu- 
factures and agriculture to which even anti-Irish statesmen 
bore abundant witness at the time. Castlereagh’s Under- 


Secretary at Dublin Castle even declared that one of the 
causes of the “‘ dangerous state ” of Ireland at the end of 
the century was “the general prosperity of the country, 
which has produced great activity and energy ! ” 


One thing, unfortunately, the Irish Parliament steadily 
refused to do. The pensioners and the representatives of 
rotten boroughs were unwilling to sacrifice their bread and 
butter by reforming their House. It is only fair to remember 
that the English Parliament itself would not at that time 
have dreamed of passing so radical a measure of reform as 
that proposed to Grattan’s Parliament in 1783 by the 
leaders of the Volunteers. All the same, in refusing to reform 
itself, Grattan’s Parliament committed a fatal blunder. 
Had the Volunteers’ Reform Bill been allowed to pass in 1783, 
it is likely enough that the Union with England would never 
have taken place. For one thing, the Insurrection of 1798 
—which, many reputable people have held, was deliberately 
“ facilitated ” by the Government in order to create an 
excuse for the Union—would not have happened. Reform 
having failed, revolution took its place. It is interesting to 
recall that it was Presbyterian Ulster which especially turned 
with eagerness to the idea of compelling the Irish Parlia- 
ment to reform itself by a revolution which would at once 
destroy the vices of the unreformed Parliament and would 
separate Ireland from the inevitably corrupting influence 
of English Ministers. The French Revolution filled Ulster 
with high hopes and ardent ideals. Paine’s Rights of 
Man became (in Wolfe Tone’s phrase) the “ Koran of 
Belfast,’ and the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille was 
enthusiastically celebrated by the whole population of 
the town. No attempt was made by the authorities to 
meet public opinion, and events moved with tragic certainty 
to the rising of the United Irishmen. The rising was stamped 
out in the Catholic south with a ferocity which, though it 
provoked ferocious reprisals, has never been forgotten by 
the common people. “ Every crime, every cruelty, that 
could be committed by Cossacks or Calmucks has been 
transacted here,” General Abercromby, the Commander- 
in-Chief, said of the forces under him, which had been 
goading the people beyond endurance in the months preced- 
ing the rebellion. During the suppression of the rebellion, 
no quarter was given by the military, and, as Lecky 
says, “the executions . . . were far less horrible than the 
indiscriminate burning of houses and slaughter of unarmed 
men, and even of women, by the troops.” It was an 
inauspicious prelude to the Union. 

The history of Ireland in the eighteenth century, as the 
Nationalist reads it, is a tragedy of jealousy—English 
jealousy of the commercial prosperity and political liberty 
of a neighbouring nation. Pitt looked at Ireland purely 
from the point of view of supposed English interests. He 
now determined to tear up the Renunciation Act and 
push through an old project for destroying the Irish Parlia- 
ment altogether, in spite of the fact that it was the Irish 
Parliament which had supplied the bulk of the money 
and the troops for the suppression of the rebellion. Even 
though the country was in a state of confusion and horror 
and despair, however, the Ministers did not dare to put 
the question of the Union to the test of a General Election. 
Not Ireland but a bribed Parliament was to be asked to 
decide Ireland’s fate. Corrupt as the Irish House of Com- 
mons was, even it passed a Unionist resolution in 1799 by 
a majority of only one. Dublin was illuminated, thinking 
that this meant a moral defeat for the proposal. Castle- 
reagh and Clare, however, set to work with more than a 
million of money and bought the patrons of many pocket- 
boroughs with a promise of £7,500 apiece for eighty-four 
seats which were to be disfranchised after the Union. 
What Lecky called “the unbribed intellect of Ireland” 
fought against the Union to the last: it is said that there 
were only seven Members who in 1800 voted for the Union 
from disinterested motives and without a bribe. Never 
surely was a national Parliament given so brief and so poor 
a chance to justify its existence. No man had a right to 
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pronounce it a failure in the year 1800. Its promise was 
of the noblest. No wonder that Grattan, in his last great 
speech against the Union, refused to believe that the nation 
he had done so much to build up was dead beyond awaken- 
ing, and that he quoted over it the passionate words addressed 
by Romeo to Juliet in the vault : 

Thou art not conquer’d: Beauty's ensign yet 


Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And death’s pale flag is not advancéd there. 


Archbishop Troy and the rest of the Catholic Bishops 
supported the Union in return for an understanding that 
the Catholics would at once be emancipated. Pitt, having 
achieved his object, did not redeem his promise; he was 
afraid that if he did King George III. might go mad. That 
is why ever since to the Irish Nationalist the Union has 
seemed not merely an evil, but an evil begotten by corrup- 
tion upon faithlessness, R. Le 


THE ENGLISH FARMER 


HE English farmer, being an intensely conservative 
I person, is less able than most of his fellow- 
countrymen to endure the changes and uncer- 
tainties that war has enforced. He was doing very well 
in the five or six years preceding 1914, his only trouble 
being with those feckless, dissolute workmen, who, influenced 
by agitators, were demanding a colossal wage—cighteen 
to twenty shillings a week. “I give my men fifteen,” 
said one farmer to the writer, early in 1914; “ they’re 
clamouring for eighteen. Let ’em go if they want to. I 
won't pay it. Ill give up farming before I'll give in to 
them. I know we’ve had some good years of late, and 
perhaps most of us could afford the extra half-crown or 
three shillings if it comes to that. But the men are too 
cunning. If you gave them eighteen shillings instead of 
fifteen they’d work five days instead of six. It wouldn’t 
do.” This farmer finds three days out of six are sufficiently 
long to enable him throughout the winter to look after 
the work of those lazy shirkers who he fears would have 
taken one day out of the six if they had had the chance. 
This attitude of a man who is practical, kindly, and well- 
intentioned is a very typical one, and if it is borne in mind 
much will be explained that were else obscure. 

At the present moment farmers are loud in outcry against 
Mr. Prothero, who, if rumour be well founded, is quite 
sincerely devoted to their interests. They object very 
strongly to fixed prices, holding that they should be allowed 
to sell what they can raise at the highest figure attainable 
in open market. On the other hand, they want a minimum 
price for wheat after the war, not less than forty-five shillings 
a quarter for ten years at least, so that the men who farm 
on a five-course rotation should have all their land under 
wheat at least twice. It may be explained to those who 
have never studied the principles of farming that there is 
a system of rotation of crops based upon the principle of 
growing in one year the kind of food that will either allow 
the land to recover from the exhaustion of the last cropping 
or prepare it for what it will have to yield with the next. 
This system is about one hundred and fifty years old, and 
undoubtedly rejuvenated the parts of East Anglia where 
it was first introduced by Lord Townshend in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. A good farmer—or a bad one 
well looked after—does not sow wheat in a field that has 
yielded wheat until he has in three, or even four, successive 
years planted other crops. Two or three wheat sowings 
in succession would either starve the land or demand so 
much in the way of costly manures for compensation 
that the crop would not pay. The sequences of sowing 


are known as rotations, and there are four-course and 
five-course rotations, according to the nature of the land 
or the traditional custom of the farmer. 

Why, it may be asked, does the farmer—presumably 
as good a patriot as anybody else in the country—demand 
the abolition of fixed prices during the war and their 
imposition after it? Why does he raise so much clamour 
about the labour that he consistently starved, stunted, 
and vilified during the long years of peace? Why is he 
anxious to grow as fat as may be on the hunger of his 
fellow-men? Is he utterly selfish and grasping ? 

Not at all; he is neither better nor worse than other 
classes; he is merely in a rather more primitive stage 
of intelligence. Consider his life. He lives on his farm 
and among his labourers. He goes to market and meets 
farmers ; he goes to church and meets them again in the 
more depressing aspect of Sunday clothes; sometimes 
he hunts or shoots. He reads the local paper and glances 
at the war news in some daily paper. He adopts a grumbling 
attitude in self-defence ; it is his armour against the enquiry 
and criticism of the world outside his farm boundaries. 
Only when his farm comes into the open market, and he 
becomes his own landlord by purchase, does he allow 
anybody to learn that his complaints about bad times 
were part of a settled policy common to all the fraternity. 
He regards his profits as his private concern, and his losses 
as something that his landlord must share and the world 
must hear about. If he goes on the Rural District Council 
it is not to further public ends, but to keep down rates— 
because rates come his way. He has no developed sense 
of national duty, and is largely responsible for 
depopulating the rural areas by depriving his employees 
of anything more than will keep their starved souls in 
their toil-worn bodies. His profits, as has been said, are 
his own ; he publishes no balance-sheets for the tax-collector 
and pays no income tax—other than the one calculated 
on his rent. There must be thousands of farmers who, 
by reason of this anomaly in the incidence of taxation, 
do not pay income tax upon twenty-five per cent. of their 
income; and at the same time they reserve to themselves 
the right to grow, not that food of which the country stands 
most in need, but that which will put most in their own 
pockets. 

They proclaim unblushingly their intention to farm 
for themselves and not for the nation. As soon as the 
Government decided to utilise a fair proportion of nourishing 
“ offals”” in baker’s flour, and prices of these necessary 
foodstuffs hardened, there were very many cases reported 
of wholesale slaughter of sucking-pigs, and many of the 
country markets reported the arrival in unprecedented 
numbers of hastily-fattened sows. Milch cows have been 
sent into the market as soon as the farmer has decided 
that they may be more profitable dead than alive, and in 
many rural districts there is great shortage of milk. The 
needs of the country are things that the farmer discusses 
freely and considers not at all. With wheat at 85s. per 
quarter, and barley and oats at proportionate prices (75s. 
and 55s.) he can well afford to keep live stock for his country’s 
sake; if he would try a course of continuous cropping 
he could even grow a constant ration of fattening foodstuff 
that would very largely reduce the need for offals and 
expensive cake. But his father and grandfather never 
did these things, and what was good enough for the dead 
is, in his eyes, good enough for the living. He complains 
that the crop in 1916 was a failure, little more than half 
a crop at best, and he admits at the same time that he 
‘did not lose money.”” What would he have gained from 
a full crop, and what would he have contributed to the 
national taxation? He would have made several pounds 
more per acre and would not have contributed an extra 
penny-piece, 
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It is no answer to these scrious and well-founded charges 
to say that there are capable, intelligent farmers in every 
county who farm scientifically and are men of culture— 
not lacking a public spirit upon which the country may 
rely. Let this be freely granted; the fact remains that 
they do not leaven the mass. They can be set against 
those farmers who—in addition to being backward, selfish, 
and incapable of responding to the needs of the time— 
are actually bad tillers of the soil, men whose land is always 
foul, whose crops never do justice to the ground from 
which they spring, who leave all the land they touch worse 
than they found it. If the best neutralise the worst, the 
country is left with the average man—and he does not help 
it much. The first class of farmer should be honoured, the 
last removed from the land and the great residuum forced 
to bring their work into line with modern ideas and 
requirements. 

The security of a fixed minimum for wheat is a reasonable 
request enough. With wheat at 45s. the loaf would be 
6}d. and the labourer’s wage might be 25s. weekly, making 
it possible for him to pay an economic rent for a decent 
cottage and enabling building to be undertaken on the 
necessary scale when the price of the essential material 
falls after the war. In return for this guaranteed minimum 
the farmer during the term of the war must be content 
to mingle a little loss with his profits for the country’s 
good, and keep pigs and milch cows because they are 
necessary rather than profitable. He must revise his system 
of crop rotation and give the continuous-cropping methods 
a fair trial. He must cease to oppose co-operation and the 
dilution of labour. If he is allowed to keep his ploughman 
and his horsemen he can train willing new-comers of either 
sex to do all the remaining work. Ploughing, drilling, 
reaping, stacking, and horse-keeping are the jobs for which 
the amateur substitute will be useless, and if the country 
is to yield food the men indispensable for these tasks must 
remains For the rest he must look outside—and not to 
the school children, their education is already poor and 
insufficient enough. If they like to be voluntary helpers 
in harvest time—during their holidays—well and good ; 
if they like to give their Saturday holiday to weeding, the 
land will be all the better for their attentions. Their school 
days should be sacred, unless some crisis unimagined and 
remote should arise; it is no part of the State’s duty to 
relieve the farmers’ present needs at the expense of the 
rising generation. 

The State does not hesitate to go to the manufacturer 
and say to him: ‘“ We require your factory, plant, staff, 
and equipment of every kind in order to produce such 
and such explosive articles. Get busy. We will impose 
upon you all our new and wise regulations for the welfare 
of the workers. See to it that their conditions of labour 
are those we require; appoint people to safeguard their 
interests. Of the extra profits you are going to make 
we shall be satisfied with about three-quarters. The 
rest will merely be subject to income and super tax.” The 
manufacturer does not protest or send deputations; he 
accepts fixed prices, he abides by the various memoranda 
of the Ministry of Munitions, and the country gets what 
it wants. 

On the farm the case is different, though national needs 
are not less and may be greater. The farmer must be 
coaxed to supply what is required of him ; he insists upon 
comparing his produce—grown in ample security—with 
similar imported produce that has to pay monstrous freights 
and run the gauntlet of the submarines. He demands 
an equal price, and at the top of his voice discovers the 
infinite value of the men who, down to the summer of 
1914, he regarded and treated as serfs. Finally, when 
he has raised what he likes, and sold in a market where 





prices are utterly artificial, he puts the proceeds into his 
pocket and smiles grimly at Excess Profit, Income and 
Super Taxes—in the intervals of protesting that agriculture 
is the Cinderella of the British industries. He has inherited 
this attitude of discontent. Forgetting the enormous 
prosperity of his grandfathers—who enjoyed the Crimean 
prices while depopulating the country-side by paying 
a weekly wage of 9s. a week to labour—he concentrates 
his memory upon the bad time his father suffered in the 
agricultural depression of the ’eighties and early ‘nineties, 
forgetting, too, that no small part of the burden was borne 
by the landlords. He says he must be recompensed for 
the lean years; how will he recompense the labourer 
whose children he starved ? 

Surely the time has come when, if he cannot get a new 
set of perspectives for himself, they should be supplied 
to him. 8. L. B. 


CONVERGENCE IN EVOLUTION 


N the darkness of the Deep Sea there are certain 
fishes whose eyes have dwindled to a vanishin 
point. By means of delicate tactile organs they fee 

their way about on the sea floor. There are other 
abyssal fishes with enormously —— eyes, and 
it is reasonably supposed that they are able to profit by 
the faint illumination due to “ phosphorescent "’ deep- 
sea animals. Yet a third condition is seen in a number 
of fishes from great depths in which the eyes are elon- 
gated into cylinders, projecting like opera-glasses on 
the top of the head. These have been called “ telescope 
eyes,” and they are adapted to make the most of faint 
light. The lens is relatively large, and the distance be- 
tween it and the surface of the retina, on which the 
image is formed, is much greater than usual. Something 
of the same sort is seen in the eyes of owls, though they 
do not project in the same way. For the sake of sim- 
plicity let us leave the owls and two or three similar 
instances out of account, and focus attention on the 
fact that the “ telescope eyes ” of some deep-sea fishes 
are closely paralleled by “telescope eyes” in some 
deep-sea cuttlefishes, which, of course, are molluscs. 
This illustrates what is called convergence, the occur- 
rence of similar adaptations to similar conditions in two 
sets of animals not even distantly related. Fishes and 
cuttlefishes are on entirely different lines of evolution ; 
moreover, the individual development of the eye is 
radically different in the two cases ; yet both may show 
telescope eyes. Weismann defined convergence as 
“corresponding adaptations to similar conditions in 
animal forms not genealogically connected with one 
another ’’; and, in addition to the unrelatedness of fish 
and cephalopod, he pointed out that the fishes with 
telescope eyes could not be regarded as the descen- 
dants of a single ancestral species which achieved the 
remarkable adaptation. It seems rather that, even 
within the class of fishes, telescope eyes have arisen 
independently several times over. Similarly it may be 
noticed that the adaptation of pectoral fins as vol- 
planes must have occurred independently in two dis- 
tinct sets of fishes, and that the transformation of mus- 
cular tissue into an electric organ must have occurred 
independently, at least twice, namely, in the Torpedo 
type and the Gymnotus type, while that of the African 
catfish is on a different line, being transformed glan- 
dular tissue. Very much the same as “ convergence ” 
is the term “ homoplasy,” which Sir Ray Lankester 
used for similarity of form in types of quite different 
pedigree. It is important for clear thinking to dis- 
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tinguish convergent or homoplastic resemblance from 
homology, which means sameness in fundamental 
architecture and mode of development, and is always an 
indication of blood relationship, either near or remote. 
The only readily available discussion of convergence is 
Professor Arthur Willey’s important essay Conver- 
gence in Evolution (1911) from which we have taken 
several illustrations. 

Queerest of queer fishes is the sea-horse, Hippocampus, 
often seen in aquaria, which hangs itself from, or supports 
itself on seaweeds by means of a prehensile tail, 
which moves dorsoventrally, not laterally, as in other 
fishes. It has a rapidly vibrating unpaired fin on its 
back, and the peculiarity of rolling its large eyes 
independently of one another. Now, it is curious that 
the far-removed chameleon, which is a quaint arboreal 
lizard, should show the same sort of prehensile tail 
as the sea-horse, only more so, and the same independent 
rolling of the eyes. But, as Professor Willey points out, 
the pipe-fishes, which are related to the sea-horse, 
but have not prehensile tails, also show independently 
rolling eyes. Therefore the association of separately 
moving eyes and prehensile tail is rather a coincidence. 
The signilicance of the mobile eyes is in relation to 
the. sluggish habits and the relative inflexibility of 
the - in sea-horse and chameleon alike. Take 
another example. With the exception of the American 
opossums and selvas, all living marsupials (pouched 
mammals) are natives of Australasia, where, by a geological 
change, their ancestors were insulated, and thus left to 
evolve by themselves apart from other mammals. 
Now, it seems at first sight very remarkable that 
the marsupials should, in the course of time, have 
come to present what may be called superficial dupli- 
cates of several orders of the higher mammals. 
The Tasmanian wolf converges towards a true wolf, 
the banded ant-eater to a true ant-eater, the flying 
phalanger to a flying squirrel, the swimming yapock 
to an otter, the bandicoots to rat, the marsupial 
mole to a true mole, and so on. The parallelism is 
very interesting, for marsupials are not on the same 
line as placental mammals, yet one is perhaps inclined 
to make too much of it. It must be remembered that 
the diffe ent kinds of habitat and the different ways 
of getting a livelihood that are open to mammals 
are not very numerous, and that Nature was therefore 
almost bound to repeat herself. In the same way it 
is not surprising that there should have been terrestrial, 
aquatic, and aerial reptiles in Mesozoic ages, just as 
there are terrestrial, aquatic, and aerial mammals 
to-day. Some good cases of convergence occur between 
rodents and insectivores, ¢.g., between mouse and 


shrew, porcupine and hedgehog, squirrel and tree-shrew ; 
but we have cy illustrations enough. The climax is to 
be found in the “ mimicry ” of unrelated types, but this 


problem is better kept apart, since the superficial 
resemblance in itself is here of survival-value and may 
be the direct result of natural selection. 

In his Creative Evolution M. Bergson dealt at some 
length with the resemblance between the scallop’s eye 
and the vertebrate’s eye, pointing out the difficulties 
in interpreting this in terms of the selection of accidental 
variations either msensible or considerable in amount, 
or in terms of an interaction of internal and external 
forces, or in terms of use-inheritance. Without denying 
that each of these theories may be “ true in its way,” 
he argued that it was necessary to supplement them by 
the idea of a common “ original impetus,” which is the 
fundamental cause of heritable variations. But M. 
Bergson unfortunately exaggerated the resemblance 
between the eye of the backboned animal and the “ eye ”’ 
of the scallop; except the “ inversion of the retina’”’ 





they have little in common. Moreover, the scallop's 
numerous eyes may not be eyes at all, in the strict sense. 
We do not think that M. Bergson did justice to the 
subtlety of even the orthodox Darwinian position, or to 
the facts which have saved the neo-Darwinian, at least, 
from being shut up to a belief in “ accidental ”’ varia- 
tions, or to the réle that the organism plays as a genuine 
agent in testing its germinal variations in reference to 
environing conditions which it has a share in selecting. 
But we think he was right in thinking that the interpre- 
tation of convergence is not altogether plain sailing. 

If one plays long enough with cards one will repeat 
identical hands, and if a certain type of structure is 
the only one adapted to certain circumstances, or 
is far and away fitter than any other type of structure, 
we can theoretically suppose that it will be reached in 
the course of time by the selection of variations, along 
two or more distinct routes. In some cases, however, 
it is an assumption to say that the type of structure 
attained is the only possible solution of the problem, 
or by far the best and easiest. Moreover, the difficulty 
of Darwinian interpretation increases a little when the 
mode of individual development is quite different in 
the two cases, and when the similarities include minute 
details. The striking superficial resemblance between 
burrowing amphibian, burrowing lizard, and burrowing 
snake—a familiar puzzle to students of elementary 
zoology—is readily intelligible, for the worm-like shape 
is the only one possible ; but is there not more difficulty 
in accounting for the telescope eyes of unrelated fishes 
and cuttlefishes, where the general idea is the same, 
though there are marked differences in detail and 
in development? In an interesting letter to Tuk New 
SratesMAN of January 6th (p. 325), Mr. George 
Hookham declared that there is no special riddle in the 
attainment of closely similar adaptations by unrelated 
types, but we do not regard with so much satisfaction 
or confidence the available biological interpretations of 
the way in which creatures of very diverse flesh and 
blood have often worked out the same solution to 
a problem; and we would make three suggestions. 
(1) There are probably architectural laws of growth and 
differentiation of which we have not more than glimpses. 
Thus the very frequent recurrence of a logarithmic spiral 
—in shell and horn, in intestine and cochlea—probably 
expresses a deep-seated growth-necessity. (2) Many 
an organ that looks at first sight complicated, say the 
pancreas or sweetbread, consists of the endless repeti- 
tion of the same little structure-unit, consisting of groups 
of cells and the like. Some of these structure-units are 
very definite and have probably formed part of the 
common inheritance of more than one great series of 
animals, now attaining prominent expression and again 
sinking into insignificance, but never lost from the 
racial treasure-box. Thus it may be that the structural 
units of the sensory lateral line of most fishes are really 
the same as the lateral sense-organs of certain marine 
worms known as Capitellids. ‘ In both cases,” Professor 
Willey writes, “‘ the essential organs consist of small, 
solid, roundish, epidermal buds, from which _ stiff 
sense-hairs project freely into the surrounding medium ; 
and the resemblance is further enhanced by their 
segmental arrangement. The correspondence could 
hardly be greater, the convergence could hardly be 
closer, the homology could not be more remote than 
infinity.” It may be, however, that we have here 
to do not with Nature repeating herself, but with 
the conservative persistence of a well-defined structure- 
unit, or “ morphon,” as it has been called. (3) Every 
art is limited by its medium, and so is organic evolution. 
We must not think of an animal having carte blanche 
in its morphogenic speculations. It is limited in its 
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acquisitions by what has been already established, 
just as an architect in making an addition to a house 
is limited by the existing style. Flying birds differ 
greatly in detail, but within a relatively narrow range. 
No mutation can be considered, so to speak, which 
risks a loss of the secret of flight. Along this line of 
thought we may get another gleam of light on con- 
vergence. Other solutions than that adopted are 
possible to a theoretical organism, but not to this 
or that particular organism which has to run in the 
trammels of a hereditary organisation. Why should 
all the ordinary mammals of our acquaintance be 
restricted to four legs? The dachshund often looks 
as if it could do with another pair about half-way 
along, and so does a sow—also a somewhat artificial 
creature. The proposition of an extra pair cannot 
be considered, however, for higher vertebrates are 
hereditarily tied down to a maximum of two pairs of 
limb-buds, just as they probably are to a maximum 
of twelve cranial nerves, where an increase would be 
more readily effected. It is interesting, however, 
to force the question back and ask why some of the 
lower vertebrates, notably fishes, might not have 
tried the experiment of an additional pair of limbs. 
In all probability the answer is simple : that paired limbs 
were established at the level of fishes, and that their 
primary function was in connection with balancing, 
not with locomotion, the locomotor organ in almost 
all fishes being the so-called tail. Now, for balancing 
urposes the choice is between one pair and two pairs. 

he evolution of a third pair of balancers would mean 
an increase in the functional problem of correlation 
without any corresponding advantage in the way of 
efficiency. John Burroughs writes somewhere about 
the gain it would be if we could open one pair of eyes 
after another and thus see more of the wonder of Nature. 
The probability is that we should see less, for the 
difficulty of correlating impressions would be insur- 
mountable. It is significant that those backboneless 
animals that have many eyes have little vision, and 
that the unpaired, median, upward-looking, pineal 
eye which some backboned animals possessed has not 
been retained as an eye in higher types. It may be, 
then, that limits imposed by growth-necessities, by the 
persistence of well-defined structure-units, and by 
pre-existing organisation may throw some additional 
light on the fact of convergence. 

J. ArtHuR THOMSON. 


OBSERVATIONS 


NINTIMIDATED by the irritation sect up among 
people of all varieties of opinion by the French 
iterview with Sir Douglas Haig, Mr. Arthur 

Henderson on Saturday last, at Manchester, gave to Sir 
Douglas Haig’s views the sanction of the approval of a 
member of the War Cabinet, and practically predicted a 
decisive Allied victory in the West this year. Such a feat of 
unwisdom would be startling at any time in a personage so 
august ; it was the more startling in face of the fact that Mr. 
Henderson made the speech immediately after a special 
flying visit to London, where, if the War Cabinet really 
exists, he must have heard of the trouble about the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. | However, Mr. Henderson duly ate his 
words on Monday at Newcastle, with a courageous air of 
relishing the meal. The theory that the war will be ended 


this year by the French and British armies seems to be de- 
veloping into an article of religious belief. There are grounds 
for hope, but the grounds for belief are not at all apparent. 
A very similar belief obtained last year, when popular and 
military faith in the great advance (which G.H.Q. pressmen 


began proudly to chronicle within two hours of its start) 
almost touched the hearts of the cynical. Even early in 
1915, Field-Marshal Lord French, then in command of the 
Expeditionary Force, positively went out of his way to 
men a short war and an early victory. Generals soon 
orget, and the public also. Another assumption now taking 
shape in the general mind without any obvious basis of logic 
is that the last stage of the war will be “ terrible.” The word 
is Hindenburg’s. Why should the last stage of the war be 
more terrible than the earlier stages—at any rate for the 
Allies ? Is it likely to comprise anything more terrible than 
the occupation of Belgium, the retreat from Mons, the 
battles of Ypres, or the assault on Verdun ? Or even the 
battle of Jutland? The British obsession that Germany 
always has reserves of terror up her sleeve is incurable. 
Wars have not usually, I think, ended in climaxes of terror. 
And the reason is clear. Both sides, despite assertions that 
they were never so strong, have lost some of the — 
apparatus which is necessary to the production of terror. 
The last stage of the war may be comparatively terrible for 
Germany, but that is not what Hindenburg meant, and it is 
not all that our own terror-mongers mean. 


* * * 


That 600 millions was the real inside estimate, as distin- 
uished from the cautious official estimate, of heads of the 
anking world regarding the Loan, I am in a position to state. 

And this as late as within forty hours of the closing of the 
lists! Which shows once again that the expert may be 
expert in everything except the major manifestations of 
human nature. Humanity carried the banking world off its 
feet. But the banking world had previously made a far more 
serious mistake. It had advised Mr. Bonar Law that six per 
cent. interest would be necessary to make the Loan a great 
success. Mr. Bonar Law, who was not an expert, and who 
had never handled a ular loan in his life, rejected the 
advice and trusted to the light of reason. So that the success 
of the Loan cannot be called a triumph for the City. Further, 
even with the interest at only slightly over five per cent., the 
success of the Loan ought surely to be interpreted less as a 
proof of British patriotism than as a proof of British instinct 
for a first-class financial tip. There is something offensive in 
the use of the word patriotism in connection with an invest- 
ment which combines soundness with attractiveness in a 
manner perhaps unequalled since the world began. Apropos, 
some facts have been brought before me to show that the 
banks were by no means so accommodating to prospective 
purchasers of Loan as advertisements and semi-official 
communiqués led us to believe they would be. 
SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE LIBERATION OF BOHEMIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMAN, 

Sir,—Mr. Noel Buxton, discussing the Bohemian Question, 
has brought a new argument for his view about Austria-Hungary, 
which view I confess I am quite unable to grasp in its proper 
meaning. In his book The War and the Balkans, 1915, page 110, 
Mr. Buxton states quite clearly that Austria-Hungary must 
be dismembered. He says : 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire, as we have shown it, must come 
to an end if the causes of war in the future are to be effectively removed. 


I cannot presume that a politician, in such a cardinal question, 
would change his views in so short a time. That would betray 
a political dilettantism with which it would be useless to 
discuss. Thérefore I try to take Mr. Buxton’s arguments in 
another sense. He pleads for the federation of the nations 
which compose Austria-Hungary. Must we understand that 
this federation will be brought about after the dismemberment 
of Austria-Hungary? For it is evident that the Hapsburg 
dynasty, the Germans, and the Magyars will not consent to a 
federation of nations, just as they have opposed this federation 
all the time until to-day. 
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Mr. Buxton thinks that Bohemia does not sever the Berlin- 
Bagdad line, that this line can only be severed south of Vienna 
by the restoration of Serbia, and still more securely by the 
neutralisation and internationalisation of the Turkish Straits. 
Serbia has been independent, but Pangermanism has not been 
checked ; therefore it is to be doubted whether the restoration 
of Serbia, as she has been before the war, will be any protection 
against Pangermanism, if Austria-Hungary, with her German- 
Magyar majority, is to subsist. And the internationalisation of 
the Turkish Straits would not help either. I do not know 
if Mr. Buxton, by Turkish Straits, understands only the 
Dardanelles, or the Bosporus and Constantinople also. Anyhow, 
the international régime down in European Turkey would be 
shared by the Germans, and the Germans would be very influential 
—as their political influence and their pénétration pacifique in the 
Near East have been very strong indeed. Besides, a mixed 
régime could be the germ of many future dissensions among 
the Allies, and this, again, would be used by the Germans. 
Mr. Buxton’s suggestion, then, is, I fear, utterly ineffective.— 


Yours, etc., 
T. G. MasAryK. 


21 Platt’s Lane, Hampstead, N.W. 
February 19th. 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 

Str,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Rob Roy” quotes some passages 
from my book Towards a Lasting Seitlement in support of the 
claim of the Bohemian people to national self-expression. I 
am proud to think that I pleaded that cause long before it was 
taken up, on Imperialist and militarist grounds, by those who 
now pose as its champions. ‘“* Rob Roy” appears to suggest, 
however, that this is inconsistent with believing in autonomy, 
rather than in independence, for Bohemia. He will find the 
following on page 45: 

Many of the difficulties which attend the realisation of nationality 
would be avoided if autonomy, rather than complete national 
sovereignty, were the object aimed at. There is undoubtedly some- 
thing crude and primitive in the latter claim, in spite of the almost 
axiomatic character with which long usage has invested it. In point 
of fact, the farther West we go, the more we find that autonomy, 
or a freedom restricted by the requirements of some larger political 
unit, is proving a sufficient answer to the national claim. Irish history 
during the past century provides a good example of the change from 
the one idea to the other. The farther East we go, on the other hand, 
the more we have to admit the dangers and difficulties which spring 
from the demand for unfettered sovereignty. Cruder tyrannies have 
produced a cruder reaction. We cannot blame the Balkan peoples 
for this. It is unreasonable to expect them to skip over a stage which 
has hitherto seemed indispensable in political development. But 
it is probable that, even in the East, nationalist ideas will become 
increasingly tinged by the conception of autonomy. 


—Yours, ete., CHARI ES RovDEN Buxton. 
Reform Club. 


February 19th. 


THE LOWER INFANT MORTALITY 


To the Editor of Tne New StatrsmMan. 


Sir,—I have expected that the note on infantile mortality 
in your issue of February 9th would have drawn out a comment 
from some of your scientific writers—like Lens, for instance. 
Nothing having appeared last week, I venture to send my own 
explanation. You express surprise at the low figure of infantile 
mortality for the past year (ninety-one it is said to be), and 
you seem to consider that such a gratifying rate is not readily 
to be accounted for. It may be rash on my part to rush in 
where the experts have not yet put in an appearance, but I 
suggest a very simple reason. I have myself no doubt as to 
the correctness of the explanation. It is simply that the babies 
have had more attention given to them, and therefore more 
of them have lived. The mere wish that a baby should live 
is often enough to make the difference between life and death 
in many of the perilous passages through which the tender 
life must go. That more attention is being given to infant 
life needs no demonstration ; no one can look at newspapers 
or magazines or reviews without being aware of this. Attention 





has long been given to infancy by Parliament, by Government 
departments, by municipalities, by medical officers, by specialists 
in maternity, and by hosts of voluntary workers. What is 
new is that the leaven is beginning to leaven the whole lump ; 
knowledge is at last penetrating to the homes where the babies 
are being born—even to the poorest homes where many of 
the mothers are as much shut in as if they were behind the 
purdah. A new valuation has been put upon the child, and 
at last the mother—and the father—in the home are becoming 
aware of this new estimate of their own baby’s worth. 

The force of the consciousness of this enhanced value of 
child life can only be understood by those who have actually 
seen it in operation. It would be incredible, if it were not 
most prosaically true, that a mother does give greater care 
to her baby simply because an outsider has expressed in some 
way an interest in her child. When the interest is intelligent 
and kindly and tactful and continuous, the force of it becomes 
almost incalculable in helping the mother. If the influence of 
private sympathy and of the spirit of helpfulness has done much, 
is it a matter of surprise that the influence of the State, as now 
manifested in so many ways, should have done much more ? 
The influence has become wider and at the same time more 
penetrating and is touching far more homes than ever before. 
The mothers unconsciously feel the force of it, and, unawares, 
they are being helped in their long and heavy task. Hence the 
unprecedentedly low figure of ninety-one deaths per one thousand 
births in 1916. In Dunedin the figure is thirty-eight. How 
long will it be before an English city will have so helped its 
mothers as to rival Dunedin ? Contrast Dunedin with its name- 
sake Edinburgh ! 

Is my simple explanation of any validity ? I submit it to 
your readers with diflidence, yet with some confidence.— 
Yours, ete., 





BENJAMIN BROADBENT. 
Gatesgarth, Huddersfield. 
February 20th. 


To the Editor of Tue New SvaTesMAN, 

Sir,—My attention is arrested by the following startling 
paragraph in your issue of last week : 

The provisional vital statistics for 1916, which have just been 


issued, show that the infant mortality rate for the year was the lowest 
on record.... This is a remarkable fact, and not easy to account for. 


May I venture to give a brief account of experience which would 
seem to suggest that one of the most important duties before 
the country is to take immediate steps that this low record 
of infant mortality should be accounted for—and accounted 
for correctly ? 

In an exceedingly poor borough a voluntary society under- 
took to visit one densely-crowded ward pending the establishment 
of a complete service of infant health visiting under the Medical 
Officer of Health. A qualified health visitor was appointed, 
and during the first six months of last year something over 
six hundred cases were visited and record cards carefully kept. 
It was the rarest exception if any mother was found not to be 
nursing her own child, and after six or seven months it was almost 
invariably the case that the nursing was continued, wherever 
it was possible (with so large a number) for the visitor to call. 
The common remark among the women was that in these “ better 
times ” they could do it, while on previous occasions they had 
generally had “ such a struggle.” 

This evidence is of some suggestive value because of the 
uniform low level of the whole population and high infant death- 
rate in normal times. Another question should not be lost 
sight of in this connection. The absence of the father on service 
is not always and only a matter of anxiety. There are other 
aspects of the case about which the women themselves should 
be consulted. The point it is desired to make here is that it 
would be a complete misinterpretation of the facts were the 
increased infant wellbeing in this particular district put down 
to the new grant-aided machinery for infant care. 

It seems of the utmost importance that while war conditions 
pertain—for we cannot do it afterwards—we should find out 
three things: (1) Precisely the localities where infant well- 
being has increased, and their typical features; (2) as nearly 
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as possible the number of women in these localities who have 
been able to nurse their children all, or nearly the full time, 
in cases where formerly this had not been done; and (3) the 
proportion of these cases where the father has been intermittently 
absent in some well-organised, healthy, strenuous service— 
not necessarily naval or military service. 

It would be perfectly easy to use the machinery already in 
operation in most places under the Notification of Births Act 
to collect this information, and if the result were to show that 
the infant welfare rate in a certain type of locality was favourably 
affected by conditions quite unrelated to the vast costly new 
machinery now being devised to deal with it, this should give 
us cause to think, and affect our social practice not a little.— 
Yours, etc., C. 

London, E. 

February 13th. 


THE MIND OF THE POSSESSOR 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesmMan. 


Sir,—Referring to your article on “‘ The Mind of the Employer,” 
permit me to point out that the mind of the possessor also 
dangerously threatens future industrial peace. 

Restriction of output has long been the theme of easy denuncia- 
tion. Trade Unionism seems to the unthinking to stand self- 
condemned as designedly obstructing the fertility of industry. 
No one upholds the limitation of output on its own merits any 
more than we desire the killing of Germans. It is only tolerable 
as an act of war against an unrighteous system which extracts 
from industry the full toll of its energies for the benefit of the 
industrially undeserving rather than of the industrious. 

Neither capitalism nor property see anything wrong in this. 
The business of capitalism is to increase material wealth to 
its utmost ability. The réle of property is to accept as a right 
whatever share of wealth thus falls at its feet. Neither are 
capable of seeing evil in the fulfilment of their peculiar ends. 
To the worker, who finds himself an unwilling instrument of 
a system which ruthlessly transfers a large portion of the fruits 
of industry to those whose title to it is legal and not industrial, 
the whole system appears unjust. He resents, as implied 
slavery, the exploiting of his energies much more to the 
advantage of the possessing classes than for his own. Thus 
the policy of Ca’ canny is primarily an incident in industrial 
strife. But its motive is a factor of the psychology of human 
freedom. 

When the war shall be happily ended, Capital and Labour 
between them will be hard put to it to replace the wealth of 
nations that has been destroyed in three years (at least) of 
devastation. Capitalism inevitably uses the human agent as 
a part of the machinery of production. This machinery will 
be necessarily raced for the repair of European damages. And, 
as you have pointed out, the psychology of Labour will be 
deeply moved. 

At this point the mind of the possessor wil] make mischief. 
His own interests are threatened by any restriction of output. 
Taking only short views of the situation he will denounce as 
a treason to civilisation the industrial policy which is really 
aimed against his own inflated rights in. a production to which 
he contributes no industry of his own. 

In the psychology of the future struggle between Capital 
and Labour over their respective rights the mind of the possessor 
will, I fear, prove a factor of unlimited strife.—Yours, etc., 

, W. BLissarp. 

Bishopsbourne Rectory, Canterbury. 

February 20th. 


SHOPS AND SHOPPERS 


To the Editor of Tux New SraTesMan. 

Str,—Apropos of “Caveat Emptor’s” excellent letter, I 
should like to mention a plan which I propose to put into opera- 
tion. I am going to move, very shortly, into my own house ; 
and I have no doubt that innumerable milliners’, haberdashers’, 
furriers’, and dressmakers’ establishments will welcome me 
with their illustrated circulars. I, uncouth, hirsute son of 
Adam, will be invited to bedeck myself in ten-guinea hats and 
fifty-guinea fur coats, and the most jealously guarded secrets 
of Madame’s toilet will be revealed to me by the hand of the 


publicity draughtsman. . . . But I wander from my plan. 
Itisthis: Every tradesman’s circular which enters my letter-box 
I mean to restore to its sender in an unstamped envelope. The 
circular which refuses to fit itself into the business envelope 
which I keep in store will be divided into particles until it does. 
If other householders will adopt the same plan I think that 
these “links with the public” will very soon break asunder. 
The advertising of ‘‘ Spring Fashions ” in such times as these 
is altogether offensive and indecent—so also the advertising 
of auiomobiles de luxe, blends of Highland whisky, expensive 
cigarettes, and so forth. Such things have no place in a 
community fighting for all that it holds dear. If authority 
limits its disapproval of these practices to pious expressions, 
why, then, the public must materialise those expressions—even 
though persons of influence suffer in the process.—Yours, etc., 
STYLITEs. 


THE “NOH” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—I have not yet been able to borrow a copy of the study 
of the Classical Stage of Japan, reviewed in your issue of 
February 17th, and cannot judge of the merit of the translation ; 
but if, as your reviewer says, it conveys much rich poetical 
material “ in language that is simple and beautiful,” I am afraid 
all the simplicity, and most of the beauty, are to be set down 
to the credit of the translators. 

Any serious student who has ranged over the dreary tracts 
of medizval Japanese literature will admit that the chief 
character of the language of the No (the final “h ” is meaning- 
less) is an immense sophistication. It is “literary” in the 
worst sense, for what the writers of the No did was to take 
Buddhist and Shinto legends, often, but not by any means 
always, of haunting beauty, and clothe them in a fabric of 
forced classical allusions, puns, pivot-words, and all the tiresome 
verbal trickery which was the vice of Japanese literature until 
the mind of the race, fundamentally sound and very active, 
came into full contact with Western thought. 

If we want to understand the Japanese we may as well get 
our data correct.—Yours, etc., 

Admiralty, S.W. 

February 17th, 


G. B. Sansom. 


THE OPERA ZLOUJ/SE 
To the Editor of Tne New StTaTesMAN. 

Sir,—I must plead guilty to Mr. Willcox’s charge that my 
criticism of Louise is a “ serious reflection on the intelligence 
of those who enjoy the opera,” but I vehemently deny the 
slightest intention of “* patronising” the non-musician. Had I 
any such intention I should write a jargon of technicalities 
incomprehensible to half my readers instead of appealing simply 
to their ear. It remains, however, a fact that to compare the 
technique of one composer with that of another and to judge 
of a composer's methods some technical knowledge is necessary ; 
and we may assume that the majority of opera-goers have not 
got this knowledge. All I said on this point was that these 
listeners might not know that Charpentier had gone to steal 
Wagner's thunder and returned with a damp squib. 

But I do not attach much importance to this. To judge 
the quality of music you do not require to know what is the 
chord of the dominant seventh or whether Monteverde first 
used it; what you do need is a highly sensitive ear, and my 
contention was, and is, that the music of Louise will strike a 
trained, highly sensitive ear as dull, mechanical, and without 
beauty. It is, of course, entirely a matter of opinion. The 
future may agree with Mr. Willcox or it may agree with me ; 
meanwhile, I resent his accusation of being narrow. Though 
Charpentier belongs to the Wagnerian school, that does not 
prejudice me against him. ‘True I prefer Brahms to Wagner, 
but I enjoy both, and I think the preference can be proved 
by argument to be sound in principle and not a mere personal 
idiosynerasy. I could not say I “preferred” anyone to 
Charpentier, because Charpentier is so dull, so platitudinous, 
that he retains no individuality in my mind at all. If Louise 


were merely bad I should not have expressed myself so strongly, 
but it is pretentious and successful humbug, and I hope Mr. 
Willcox may live to hear through it.—Yours, etc., 

W. J. TURNER, 
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To the Editor of Tak New SratTesMan. 

Sir,—In reference to Mr. F. W. Willcox’s letter objecting to 
your musical critic’s attack on Charpentier’s Louise, I should 
like to say that, as an amateur of music and a member of the 
public, I agree warmly with your musical critic, though T some- 
what regret the crudity of his phrasing. Further, and much 
more important, I have known many composers, musical critics, 
and keen musical amateurs in Paris, but I never met one who 
did not regard the music of Louise as utterly ridiculous. When 
Louise was produced at Covent Garden I was astonished that 
some of my friends, professional musicians, were at first inclined 
to like it. After a few hearings, however, they entirely ceased 
to like it. 

As regards the libretto of the opera, it is very feeble, very 
clumsy, and very mawkish—but happily full of rich unconscious 
humour. I can never forget my joy, at the Opéra Comique many 
years ago, when the stout lady so dramatically burst forth with 
the important annunciation : ‘‘ La soupe est préte.” 

Mr. F. W. Willcox is rather difficult to satisfy. Louise has 
received the highest commendation from your regular scientific 
contributor. He cannot reasonably expect this surprising opera 
to be lauded in every department of Tae New SraTesmMan. 
—Yours, etc., ARNOLD BENNETT. 

Comarques, Thorpe-le-Soken, 

February 19th. 


THE SELECTIVE EFFECTS OF WAR 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Mr. Clifford Muspratt seems completely to have missed 
the point of my argument. 

I suggested that, under modern conditions of warfare, the 
selective activities of death and the recruiting officer probably 
do not result in much, if any, deterioration in the manhood of 
belligerent races, and that any selective effect of war is likely 
to be found in the more stringent selection of wives due to 
increased disproportion of the sexes. 

There is nothing whaisoever grotesque in that suggestion.— 
Yours, etc., 


February 20th. RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


Miscellany 


AT BALLITORE 


ILDARE is a part of Ireland that appears to have 
kK been singularly little affected by the revolutionary 
changes of the second half of the nineteenth and the 

early years of this century. Here the Anglo-Irish associations 
of the Pale stand, at first sight, intact. The typical Georgian 
country houses of Ireland are here preserved from decay, 
and still in the possession of families descended from Norman 
raiders and Cromwellian adventurers. Farmers who are said 
to be prosperous offer every hospitable facility to the military 
purchasers of their hay. I do not even observe that the 
small shopkeepers of Kildare villages have transcribed their 
names into Gaelic. It would surprise me, were I to read in 
the newspapers that any Board of Guardians in this county 
had congratulated the “ new Polish Kingdom” or sent a Note 
to President Wilson. There was no rising in Kildare last 
Easter ; yet in the neighbouring counties of Meath and Dublin 
the population is not less mixed with English, and Meath 
had its Battle of Ashbourne, Dublin its Mount Street 
Bridge. Should we trace the anglicisation of the Fitzgerald’s 
country to the presence of the great military establishment 
of the Curragh? But if Ireland’s chief training ground for 
British soldiers is here, here also is the chief training ground 
for her priests—Maynooth. Leave the region of the ideal 


for that of actuality, and Kildare, as centre of the clerical] 
and the military power, claims the right to be regarded as 
the heart of modern Ireland. 

. . « This village with the melodious name of Ballitore 
starts another train of reflection. Its associations are, 
indeed, non-Irish in the Gaelic sense, but they are also 
anti-military and anti-clerical. The Annals of Ballitore 
were written by Mary Leadbeater (née Shackleton), the 
correspondent of Edmund Burke, of George Crabbe, and of 
that Mrs. Trench, mother of the Archbishop, and an 
authoress whose writings edified the early days of Victoria. 

Ballitore had been founded by Mary Shackleton’s grand- 
father—who was a Yorkshireman, a schoolmaster and a 
Quaker—settled in Kildare early in the eighteenth century. 
A Protestant middle class was then developing itself in 
Ireland, and practically all the well-known names of middle- 
class Irish Protestantism—Walpoles, Pims, Bewleys, Bernard 
Shaws, etc.—are to be found on the Roll of Pupils printed 
in the appendix to Mary Shackleton’s Memoir. The school 
came to an end about 1880 ; its chief glory had been Edmund 
Burke. Burke remained all his life in constant communica- 
tion with Ballitore; and when the Leadbeater Papers ap- 
peared in 1862 his letters to Richard and Mary Shackleton, 
written from Dublin, London and Beaconsfield, formed for 
most people the chief interest of the volume. Crabbe had 
been introduced to the Shackletons in 1784 at Burke’s house 
in James’ Square, and he could still recall the incident 
when, thirty years later, Mary suddenly bethought her to 
inquire of him by letter whether his men and women were 
“existing creatures or the beings of his own imagination.” 
By this time Mary had become the proud author of a long 
narrative poem about Ballitore and of the Cottage Dialogues. 
It was apropos of the former that Crabbe wrote to her— 
“You have the indefinable quality called genius.” One 
wonders if the expression was then being used for the first 
time. 

The situation of Ballitore is thirty miles from Dublin in 
the direction of Kilkenny; the village, in a valley en- 
compassed by low hills, lies back a little from the main road. 
This road must once have been a busy one ; every few miles 
along it is a small town or village, and one has glimpses by 
the wayside of disused mills and other marks of past in- 
dustrial activity. It is the old coach route to Cork; but 


the district around Ballitore decayed after the invention of 


the steam engine, a Royal Commission having recommended 
that the trunk line of the Southern railway system should 
serve the emptiest spaces of the country, avoiding towns 
and the historical course of commerce. The suggestion was 
gratefully adopted by the people of the Green Island. 
Though nothing lasts very long in Ireland except memories, 
in this part of County Kildare I have encountered an oc- 
casional object of interest—a Celtic cross, maybe, or a 
Norman ruin of some Protestant church of the eighteenth 
century, nicely placed among tall trees and aloof from the 
unsightly street of the modern village. Celtic, Norman 
and English Ireland, each passed, its work uncompleted, into 
decay. The labourers’ cottages, well built but ugly, with their 
piggeries and little garden allotments, stand for the most 
modern Ireland, the Ireland of Mr. Balfour, of readjusted 
Unionism and benevolent officialdom. Perhaps this Ireland 
too will pass like the others without having had a fair chance 
of self-realisation—what with the cost of the war and the 
ingratitude of Sinn Fein. 

The valley “ encompassed by low hills ” was purchased 
by the first Shackleton adventurer, who reclaimed it from 
its former marshy condition and put an English air upon it 
by planting groves, orchards and thick hedgerows. To-day 
Ballitore is like any other village of the East of Ireland ; it 
has little character of any sort. The Quaker graveyard and 
the schoolhouse in which Burke was taught still remain ; 
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but these alone bespeak the peculiar history of the place. 
No doubt there were other similar settlements in eighteenth 
century Ireland—Goldsmith’s “ Sweet Auburn,” for instance 
—the normal development of which would have given to 
the smaller Irish town or village of to-day some impressive- 
ness of old-world architecture or some air of the romance of 
history such as are so common in England. Shackleton’s 
plan of turning Ballitore into a “ sweet” hamlet redolent 
of the English pieties miscarried. The Quaker commonwealth 
is dispersed, and the village is now owned by the descendants 
of the “* Romish peasantry,” for whose benefit Mary Shackle- 
ton mixed the purest morality with many useful tit-bits of 
domestic economy in her Cottage Dialogues. The rising in ’98 
marked, perhaps, the beginning of the end. The militia 
entered Ballitore in pursuit of United Irishmen, plundered it, 
uprooted the plantations, and burned many pretty cottages 
to the ground. 

Reading the Leadbeater Papers one tries to discover what 
were the feelings of communities like that of Ballitore towards 
the native Irish population. Tolerance in religious matters 
distinguished the Quaker sect and made the members of it 
more popular among Roman Catholics than other Protestants, 
but, apart from this, the Quakers in Ireland have always 
displayed a veritable grédh for the country and people. 
Mary Shackleton, writing to friends in England like Crabbe 
(who wonders how she can bear exile in a savage land), 
declares that “a finer race of men and a finer country 
are not upon the surface of the globe if both were fairly 
cultivated.”” Where she condemns, she condemns equally— 
what is wrong apparently with both the Romish poor and 
the landlords of Castle Rackrent js a certain insobriety and 
disorderliness in the conduct of life. She has no polities ; 
she criticises equally the rising of 98 and the methods which 
suppressed it; no tears fall from her eyes when Pitt en- 
compasses the downfall of the Anglo-Irish aristocracy by 
the Act of Union. But withal she wants to anglicise Ireland, 
and she entertains no doubt of the actual superiority of the 
Sister Isle. (But perhaps she thinks that Ireland, if “ fairly 
cultivated,” would become greater than England in the 
English way.) As a schoolmistress she feels at first a little 
hurt when Mrs. Trench, her grand friend, proposes to with- 
draw her children to England for their education’s sake ; 
but she is quickly apologetic and admits that there is across 
the water “ an atmosphere of purer virtue and deeper sense 
of religion *’ than is to be found in Ireland. And one searches 
the Leadbeater Papers vainly for any recognition of what a 
national culture might mean. Gaelic, in which there was 
a contemporary literature, is mentioned but twice in these 
pages. 

Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores. What has always struck me, 
on thecontrary, isthe strength with which the English settler 
(in modern times at least) has resisted the native contact ; 
and I believe that the Irishman in England changes much 
more quickly than does the Englishman in Ireland. Of this 
strength of English resistance I happened, the very day that I 
explored Ballitore, upon a curious example. As I was standing 
by the gate of a church onthe high road, a man left his cottage 
garden—the unusual order and fruitfulness of which I had 
observed—and came up to speak to me. He was old, over 
eighty, but very spruce and hale. Since he left the Army 
fifty years ago he had lived in Ireland; his wife was Irish, 
and he had young children. But his speech was perfectly 
English still ; and, after I had asked him a few questions 
about the Quakers and Ballitore (he knew nothing at all of 
local history), he found his subject. He had formerly been 
employed by Lord in the South of Ireland. He re- 
membered when Mr. Dillon (a pitying smile) came down 
there, and the tenants (another smile) had kicked up a row 
and agitated Lord ——. He mentioned another Lord ; 
this one had suggested that he should write his memoirs. 








‘I was waiter,” he explained, “ on the train in which the 
late King (then Prince of Wales) travelled through India, 
and Lord —— thought this should be interesting to readers.” 
I tried again for information on local matters; but he told 
me that it was his practice to keep to himself as far as 


possible. J. M. Hone. 

Drama y 
“THE STOCKPOT” 

" HE Stockpot” is a small dramatic club which 


gives Sunday performances in the Margaret 

Morris Theatre; this is a long room over a 
Temperance billiard saloon in the King’s Road. Their 
resources are naturally stinted, but the plays they act are 
the kind which do not get performed in the theatres. They 
have given two Strindberg plays; they promise Gabriel 
Borkman, and the Sunday before last they performed 
Maeterlinck’s Barbe Bleue and The Showing Up of Blanco 
Posnet. One can become an associate for 18s. 6d., which 
gives dne a seat for six performances. One must not, of 
course, apply to their performances standards of finish 
applicable to plays which have cost plenty of time and 
money to prepare. Some of their performances, too, are 
likely enough to fall flat ; for such societies cannot get under 
way unless they produce plays by their more prosperous 
supporters, and they are sure besides to attempt sometimes 
what they cannot bring off. But the reason why I am 
giving them what publicity I can is that the degree to which 
such societies may become a boon to the public depends 
as much on the support they get as upon their own talents 
and zeal. Never to be a snob about hole-in-a-corner 
efforts to accomplish something is the mark of really caring 
about art, politics or anything else. If people who are 
by way of caring had remembered that, we should have 
got on better. 

The club did not make much of Maeterlinck’s version of 
Blue Beard. His dialogue requires confident and accom- 
plished clocution, his twilight underworld a setting which, 
though it be as “simple” as Beau Brummel’s get-up, 
implies as much forethought and expense. The emotional 
chiaroscuro of his plays is reinforced by visible mystery 
on the stage, and the aim of his directions is always to throw 
the scene into some imaginary distance far from the spec- 
tator. Visionary drama is not suitable for chamber per- 
formance. On the other hand, in the case of realistic plays 
like The Showing Up of Blanco Posnet, to be forced by 
propinquity into feeling as though one were oneself on the 
stage is, once the imagination has consented to believe 
in the characters, a positive advantage. I always dislike a 
distant seat in a theatre, not because I cannot see and hear 
well enough, but because the bodily presence of the actors 
works on me much more powerfully when I am near them. 
Mr. Fisher White’s acting as Blanco Posnet was admirable, 
and doubtless it impinged on me with greater force because 
I could see the vein swell on his neck when he roared out 
his favourite adjective “‘ rotten,”’ and observe the desperate 
fixity of his glazed and choleric little eye. 

When the curtain went up, discovering a number of small, 
clean women in sun-bonnets, shucking nuts round a table 
in a barn, I said to myself, knowing what a tearing, flaring, 
revivalist drama was ahead: “ This will never do. Do 
they think they are going to dance an old country dance ? ” 
But the moment the action began and Blanco came on 
the scene, I felt the performance was going to be all right. 
And it was. 
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The things the women were saying were interesting. 
Mr. Shaw is a first-rate hand at supplying minor characters 
at once with a point of view. They were discussing horse- 
stealing and lynching. Their remarks sketched for us the 
morals of this pioneer outpost of civilisation, where a 
trial in the Sheriff's Court is only an appetiser to stringing up 
an unfortunate wretch and having shots at his twitching 
body. It is a community where every man feels it treason 
to his manhood to show mercy or admit to fellow-feeling ; 
where it is “turning soft” to act upon such emotions, 
and “being a sniveller” to appeal to them in others. 
This fundamental principle of their morals must be kept 
in mind, or the spiritual contortions of Blanco Posnet, his 
desperate anxiety “ to keep the devil in him,” to die game 
—that is to say, full of hatred and contempt—will be half- 
incomprehensible. 

When he is dragged into the barn to await his trial for 
horse-stealing he is in a strange, excited state. This 
state of mind is admirably depicted. A feeling of freedom, 
power and recklessness possesses him, but this feeling, 
which impels him to provoke in others precisely that 
bullying blackguardism he now despises with a new-born 
relish, is shot with self-contempt and with amazement. 
Joy and misery,.a craving to dominate and smash, a craving 
to abase himself and utterly forget himself in others, fight 
within him and tug him to and fro. The spectacle (presented 
to us with extraordinary psychological sympathy) is that of a 
certain kind of man in the throes of a religious conversion. 
The illumination, or whatever you like to call it, has only 
taken place a few hours before. He is still in a devastated, 
heaving condition. The centre of gravity of his emotional 
life has not yet shifted permanently ; he does not yet know 
if the sense of a universal life which he lately felt flooding 
him and glowing in him is mirage, or if the unwholesome, 
obscene, personal passions which spit at him from the 
mouth of Feemy Evans and gloat at him out of the eyes 
of the jury represent realities among which a man must 
live, giving what he gets. ‘“ A plague on both your houses ”’ 
is a cry that would express his soul. When he is introduced 
he is trying to recover a foothold upon his old conception 
of the life, but it quakes beneath him. The curses of 
Feemy, the humbug sanctimony of his brother, and the 
oafish, homicidal humour of the Sheriff, anxious not to 
keep the jury waiting for their sport, are as “‘ the sweet 
south upon a bed of violets” to him, bringing with them 
a sense of home, of certainty, of satisfaction that he will 
soon be quit of this “ rotten’ world of “ rotten” black- 
guards. He is desperately afraid of being left alone, and 
the company of his canting brother, Elder Daniels, is a relief 
to him. When Daniels begins to try to bring him to “a 
proper state of mind ” before death, and also in the same 
breath to find out what has become of the horse, the 
moment he mentions God Blanco breaks out : 


** He’s a sly one, He’sameanone! He lies low for you. He 
plays cat and mouse with you. He lets you run loose until you 
think you’re shut of Him; and then, when you least expect it, 
He’s got’you.” 

Exper Danrets: ‘* Speak more respectful, Blanco—more 


reverent.” 

Bianco (springing up and cursing at him): ‘‘ Reverent! Who 
taught you your reverent cant? Not your Bible. He says He 
cometh like a thief in the night—aye, like a thief—a horse thief.” 


It was this passage which shocked the censor. What 
had happened to Blanco Posnet was this. He had spent 
the night with his brother, Elder Daniels, in this little 
town, and as a sort of make-weight for legacy money 
he failed to get out of him, he went off in the early morning 
with a horse out of the stable. The horse was not Daniels’, 
but had been borrowed by him off the Sheriff. When Blanco 
had ridden some way he met a woman carrying a child 





choking with the croup to the doctor. She asked for help. 
After cursing her and the child he gave her the horse, 
knowing that his life went with it. This action was instantly 
followed by an experience such as has often been recorded in 
religious biography. He went off waving his arms and 
singing. Then he sat down staring at a rainbow, which 
seemed to have a message for him written on it ; sat stunned 
with joy and bewilderment till his pursuers came up and 
quietly took him. His inward excitement was so great 
that on looking back he hardly knows now if the mother 
and child were visions or realities. 

While the trial is proceeding towards the foregone con- 
clusion, and he is fighting all he can (suggesting that Feemy, 
who saw him on the horse, is too unclean to kiss the book, 
&c.), there is a noise at the door. Someone rushes in to 
say the horse is found; a woman stole it, and she is there, 
too. At this news Blanco becomes violently agitated. 
Her child is dead ; when she comes in, the sight of her grief- 
stricken face silences the Court. Blanco shouts: “ She 
ain’t real. That’s the woman who brought me to this.” 
He begins raving about the choking child, and when she 
denies that Blanco was the man who handed her over the 
horse (“‘ The man looked a bad man. He cursed me, he 
cursed the child,”’), the Sheriff suggests that as the lady 
may have a delicacy in swearing away a man’s life, Feemy had 
better do the job. Feemy shows the greatest alacrity, but 
when it comes to the point of saying the words they stick 
in her throat. So the end of the trial is that the Sheriff 
declares it is not a case of horse-stealing to commandecer 
a horse to save a child’s life, and Blanco jumps on the table 
and delivers an harangue, the substance of which is that 
everybody’s rotten and a fraud, that bad men only 
pretend and swagger as bad, that there is nothing but a 
“rotten game” and “a great game,” and that when he 
played the great game he lost the “ rotten feeling ” though 
he cursed himself for a fool. In fact, he makes the sort of 
speech one often hears at street-corners, only it is not a 
repetition of what once was spontaneous, but an utterance 
wrung out of him by torture and by joy, and therefore 
moving. 

There are two flaws which prevent this play being a 
permanent source of satisfaction. The first occurs when 
Feemy breaks down: “ Oh, God ! he felt the little child’s 
hands on his neck—I can’t!” she exclaims, and she bursts 
into tears and begins abusing the mother. This strikes one 
as theatrical and sentimental. She may have felt what the 
words express ; the tears are all right, but one is not con- 
vinced that it is thus she would have expressed her feelings. 
Even “I can’t ” alone would have been more effective ; and 
the abuse of the mother, “ You with your snivelling face,” 
is just an overdose of sentimental theatricality, a rubbing 
it in which Mr. Shaw should have been above. He has put 
himself into this little drama, but he has not forgotten 
himself in it completely. Blanco, when he delivers his 
address on salvation, asks the question, Why did 
God allow “the innocent kid to die,” and save him? 
““What about the croup? It was early days when He 
made the croup, I guess. . . . When it turned out wrong 
on His hands, He made you and me to fight the croup for 
Him.” This piece of philosophy is false to character. It 
is an importation from the mind of Mr. Shaw himself. 

The play is a moving and strongly sentimental tract. 
It might interest and exhilarate thousands “ who find the only 
God adapted to their worship in every tie of natural affection 
and every thought of natural respect that binds them to 
their fellow-men.” But, thanks to the Lord Chamberlain, 
it can only be performed in holes and corners. What sort 
of unfermented dough must serve for brains those whom 


he relies on I cannot imagine. 
DesmMonD MacCartHy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ECONSTRUCTION is a_ blessed word, and very 
comprehensive: but I doubt whether the Govern- 
ment, when it established the Reconstruction 

Committee, anticipated that it would be asked to consider 
the problem of Spelling Reform. The Simplified Spelling 
Society, however, has sent it a memorial urging that 
“the reform of English spelling is eminently one that merits 
the practical consideration of the Committee.” The signa- 
tories include a number of scientific and other professors, 
scores of teachers, and a tail composed of “men of business, 
men of letters, editors, &c.”. The editors do not include any 
man who edits a London daily or a literary weekly, though 
the directive minds of the Lady’s Realm and the Ardrossan 
and Saltcoats Herald are in the movement; and the only 
*“ men of letters ” are Messrs. William Archer, H. G. Wells, 
Eden Phillpotts, T. Seccombe (at whom I am surprised), 
and a few persons who combine authorship with business or 
with “ete.” One did not want this piece of negative 
evidence to convince one that authors, as a body, will fight 
Simplifyd Speling to the last mute k. The memorial 
makes the usual points about saving children’s time, facili- 
tating the acquisition of foreign languages, lightening the 
work of teaching defective children, and assisting aliens 
who are acquiring our tongue. We are also told that “the 
demand for a rational spelling may be compared to that for 
decimalising our coinage and our weights and measures.” 


* *” * 


This comparison seems to me very misleading, if by 
decimalisation is meant the introduction of the Continental 
metric system. For this latter is uniform in various coun- 
tries, whereas the reform suggested by the Simplified 
Spelling Society would do nothing to approximate the sound- 
values of our letters to those of letters in foreign tongues. 
Cosmopolitan systems have been proposed, very complex 
and full of odd new letters; but this Socicty’s suggestions, 
whilst eliminating some difficulties for the foreigner, would 
leave English just as difficult for a Frenchman to pronounce 
as French is for an Englishman. Take the phrase (I find 
it here) “A Ferst Reeder in Simplifyd Speling.” A 
Frenchman would still mispronounce it. If he wished 
to indicate those sounds in the French way he would write 
(I am not a phonetician) somcthing like “‘ E Foeust,” ete. 
So the Society had better not pitch its promises too high. 
This, nevertheless, remains a minor point. The chief con- 
siderations undoubtedly are the domestic effects of this 
piece of Reconstruction. 


* ™ ok 


It sounds all very simple and convincing when people say : 
“Our spoken language has diverged from our written 
language: let our written language be made the same 
as our spoken language.”’ But directly you go into the 
matter you find that the difficulties are enormous. That 
we have no one spoken language is a commonplace. Our 
speech varies from fashion to fashion and from locality to 
locality. ‘‘Educated” English at present has an increasing 
Cockney element in it. The common “ cultured ” pronun- 
ciation of “ No,” for instance, embodies an “‘o” sound 
which is anything but pure. Many rustics, however, still 
pronounce it with a good broad vowel. Even the spelling 
reformers do not agree about words. A. J. Ellis thought 
the “r” at the end of “ proper” was still there; Sweet 
thought it had disappeared. As a matter of fact, it is 
both there and not there: in some classes and parts it is 


pronounced, in some it is not. And it is quite possible 
that it will become universal again. 
* * * 


This gets us on to the question of change in time. The 
Reformers can be met both ways. If it be argued that 
phonetic spelling fixes pronunciation, why have we aban- 
doned the old pronunciation of words once phonetically 
spelt ? Shakespeare pronounced the initial “ k ” in “ know ” 
and “knee.” We have dropped it out. And we have no 
guarantee that spelling these words according to our present 
slack pronunciation would not be followed by another diver- 
In the 


gence. The history of the word “sea” is odd. 
Middle Ages it was spelt “ see ” and pronounced “ say.” In 
Tudor times the spelling was altered to “sea” in order to 


make the spelling correspond to the sound (the same as 
that in “great ”’). We have reached a pronunciation which 
the original spelling would have correctly represented ! 
If it be argued that spelling does not fix pronunciation, 
the case for the reform is seriously weakened. The truth of 
the matter is that nothing can fix a pronunciation, but 
that the written word, especially in an age of universal 
literacy, does exercise a pull. And that pull can as well 
be exercised by our present spellings as by new ones. I 
think it was Titus Oates who went to the scaffold, or some- 
where, crying “ Lard! Lard!” Had he been a spelling 
reformer he would have quite unnecessarily assimilated the 
spelling of “ lord ” with that of the name of the white stuff 
they keep in bladders: a distinct loss to the language. 
Mr. Murison, in the Cambridge History of Literature, points 
out that the word “kiln” was originally pronounced as 
spelt ; then for some time the “n” was dropped ; then the 
old pronunciation returned. The same thing happened to 
words containing the diphthong “oi.”” “ Join” and “ oil ”’ 
were, in Middle English, pronounced as they are now. 
But for centuries men called them “ jine” and “ile,” a 
habit that still persists amongst many of the most eager 
supporters of Spelling Reform. “H’s” were dropped 
wholesale and then picked up again. We never know, in 
fact, whether we shall not return to an old way of speech ; 
and we might as well do that as diverge from an old way 
of writing. 
* ” - 

The great consolation of conservatives in this matter is 
the length of time during which the enthusiasts have con- 
tinuously failed to bring about a change. This is the oldest 
of the Campaigns. It was already old when in 1585 a book 
was published with this title-page (differently accented) : 

AEsopz Fable’z in tru Orto’graphy with Grammar-nétz. Her- 

yuntoo ar al’so jooined the short sentencez of the wyz Cato im- 

printed with lyk form and order: béth of which Autorz ar transldted 

out of Latin intoo English. By William Bullokar. 


I don’t suppose that the Reconstruction Committee will 
find time to consider this matter. But if they do think 
of handling it they should realise that they are going to 
put their hands into a nest full of the largest hornets. 

* * ae 


Chatto and Windus are about to publish Books and 
Persons: Being Comments on a Past Epoch, 1908-11, by 
Arnold Bennett. The volume consists of selections from 
the causerie Mr. Bennett contributed in those years to the 
New Age, over the signature of “ Jacob Tonson.” I never 
remember such devouring curiosity about a journalistic 
pseudonym as was shown by literary London during the 
comparatively short period in which the identity of J. Tonson 
remained a secret. For Tonson knew everything and 
everybody, had an unequalled grasp of the economics of our 
industry, and in his criticism showed an independence and a 


candour that no other literary commentator approached. 
SoLomon EaG te. 
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NEW NOVELS 


A Little World Apart. By Grorce Stevenson. Lane. 6s. 

The Bigamist. By F. E. Mitts Younc. Lane. 6s. 

Further Foolishness: Sketches and Satires on the Follies 
of the Day. By Srerpnen Leacock. Lane. 38s. 6d. 
net. 

Mr. Stevenson’s book is worthy of its title; and a title 
like that is a strong recommendation at what people call a 
time like this. It would not be difficult, or incorrect, to 
indicate points of resemblance between Mr. Stevenson and 
various Victorian authors—notably George Eliot and 
Mrs. Gaskell. This does not mean that I am going to discuss 
how far George Eliot and Mrs. Gaskell do or do not resemble 
each other: for all their individual genius, they obviously 
had a common something—a tradition—which contemporary 
fiction as a whole has not, and which Mr. Stevenson has. 
(Of course “George Stevenson’? may be no more Mr. 
Stevenson than George Eliot was Mr. Eliot ; the Christian 
name is suspicious: but I am far removed from the vanity 
of supposing myself able to detect a “ feminine note ” or a 
“masculine breadth of view” in the “ internal evidence ” 
itself.) A Little World Apart is not empty of all concern 
with serious trouble ; it is not mere “ social comedy ” ; its 
range comprises sorrow and pain and shame as well as gossip 
and scandal and the carelessness of youthful love-making. 
So much, indeed, is implied in suggesting the comparison 
with George Eliot or Mrs. Gaskell at all; but I add the 
warning because the title might seem to promise a remote- 
ness from real life, whereas in fact its remoteness is only 
from sounds and furies. The book is long and leisurely. 
It lingers over detail, it makes its own atmosphere. 

Unless it happened to be market-day, nowhere, I think, could one 
find a sleepier, drowsier spot than Applethwaite market-place, par- 
ticularly in summer, when, with a forethought for carpets and curtains 
that still distinguishes the Applethwaite matrons, every blind is drawn 
down, giving the houses in general the air of an old gentleman taking 
his afternoon nap beneath the kindly screen of a large pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 


The hackneyed phrases of a reviewer’s vocabulary—* sub- 
tlety °—“‘ psychological insight ’”—“ forceful characterisa- 
tion *-—seem curiously inapplicable, in spite of their truth, 
to so gentle a world. But let no one be deceived by the 
drowsy haze of peace which broods over Applethwaite, or 
by the triviality of some among the incidents by which 
that peace is disturbed, into supposing that the story is 
dull. It is full of sensitiveness, of a lively and delicate 
interest, and its understanding of simple human character 
is remarkable. 

Miss Mills Young in some of her earlier books showed 
such distinct promise that one is sorry to see her rapidity of 
output accompanied by a deterioration of style. I cannot 
think The Bigamist is as good, or anything like as good, as 
Miss Mills Young might have made it. It seems hasty and 
scrappy. The plot has possibilities which are left unused. 
That a man, unhappily married and living in a different 
continent from his wife, should be led by his passion for 
another woman into pretending singleness of state and of 
purpose, and should go through the form of marriage and 
try to make his new “ wife’ happy and trust to her never 
finding out the truth—all that is probable enough, and 
provides a situation capable of interesting and moving 
treatment. But Miss Mills Young makes little of it. Begin- 
ning her story when the bigamous union has been ideally 
happy for five years, she suddenly turns the husband into a 
mere vulgar seducer and sensualist. The wife’s chivalrous 
lover is also conventional, and the wife herself (that is 
to say, the wife who is not precisely a wife), though the 
turns of the plot bring her face to face with the necessity 
of difficult moral decisions, never convinces us of the clear 


““ personality” she is supposed to display. Far the best 
bit of characterisation is to be found in the study of the 
governess on whom we see the husband turning his seductive 
arts; she is really a person, a definite, concrete person, and 
one of a difficult, elusive type. The plot is ingeniously com- 
plicated, and if all the people involved in it were as vital 
as the governess the book would be an extremely interesting 
one. But the telling is altogether too facile and fluid. 
there is far too much dependence on the familiar or the 
far-fetched phrase. Within the first four pages, we have 
“the only other occupant of the room,” “a wealth of 
golden hair crowning her small head,” “ the finely-pencilled 
brows,” and a man who “ quits his native land ”’ (instead of 
leaving England) and whose past is “ a closed book to the 
world.”” I do not mean that any one of these phrases in 
itself is objectionable, but a style which “ runs to ” them is. 
Nor do I believe a husband, however bigemous, would say : 
“You are chained here to my side with invisible, unbreak- 
able bonds ” in ordinary after-dinner conversation. 

Professor Leacock is another writer who appears to be in 
danger of over-writing. Some of his earlier “ skits” and 
parodies were admirable, but in Further Foolishness there 
is nothing that can be ranked with his best. The analysis 
of “‘snoopopathic literature” is, however, very good of its 
kind. What “snoopopathic ’’ means can best be illus- 
trated by contrasting the writer’s account of what happens 
in real life when one goes accidentally into the wrong room 
at one’s hotel with his account of what happens in this 
particular type of literature : 

I had this experience myself only a few days ago. I walked right 
into a lady’s room—next door to my own. But I simply said, ‘‘ Oh, 
I beg your pardon, I thought this was No. 343.” 

** No,” she said, ‘** this is 341.” 

She did not rise and ‘* confront’ me, as they always do in the 
snoopopathic stories. Neither did her eyes flash, nor her gown cling 
to her as she rose. Nor was her gown made of *‘ rich old stuff.” No, 


she merely went on reading her newspaper. 
‘* T must apologise,” I said. ‘‘ I am a little short-sighted, and very 


often a one and a three look so alike that I can’t tell them apart. I’m 


afraid ” 





** Not at all,” said the lady. ‘* Good-evening.” 

** You see,” I added, ‘** this room and my own being so alike, and 
mine being 343 and this being 841, I walked in before I realised that 
instead of walking into 843 I was walking into 341.” 

She bowed in silence, without speaking, and I felt that it was now 
the part of exquisite tact to retire quietly without further explanation. 


But here is what happens to the snoopopaths similarly 


situated : 

‘* Helene,” he croaked, reaching out his arms—his voice tensed 
with the infinity of his desire. 

‘** Back,” she iced. And then, ‘‘ Why have you come here ? * she 
hoarsed. ‘* What business have you here ?” 

** None,” he glooped, ‘‘ none. I have no business.” 
sensing one another. ; 

‘* I thought you were in Philadelphia,” she said—her gown clinging 
to every fibre of her as she spoke. 

** I was,” he wheezed. 

‘** And you left it?’ she sharped, her voice tense. 

‘I left it,” he said, his voice glumping as he spoke. ‘‘ Need I 
tell you why?” He had come nearer to her. She could hear his 
pants as he moved. 


They stood 


The humour of the last sentence is perhaps a trifle obvious— 
though one must remember that across the Atlantic the 
word “ pants” means something more external—more, so 
to say, superficial—than it does here. The parts of the 
book which I deplore are those in which the lack of spon- 
taneous humour is supplied by what I could almost call 
vulgarity. Germany from Within Out, for instance, makes 
great play with the hunger of the Germans. Now to starve 
one’s enemy out is, on any showing, military or pacifist, as 
legitimate a process of war as blowing him to pieces ; but 
I cannot think that either the one or the other is anything 
to laugh about. Similarly, while I cordially agree with 
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Professor Leacock’s admirable sentiment: ‘“ For me, as I 
suppose for most of us, it is a prime condition of humour 
that it must be without harm or malice, nor should it 
convey even incidentally any real picture of sorrow or 
suffering or death” (my italics)—I do not quite know how 
to reconcile it with the breezy introduction of terror—the 
terrific shadow of Siberia—into the otherwise highly 
amusing Foreign Fiction in Imported Instalments. Serge 
the Superman: A Russian Novel (translated, with a hand 
pump, out of the original Russian). But then perhaps I 
am lacking in some essential of humorous appreciation. 


GERALD GOULD. 


INTERNATIONALISM OR 
MILITARISM ? 


A League of Nations. By Henry Nort Brarmsrorp. 
Headley. 5s. net. 


National Defence. By J. Ramsay MacDona.p. Allen and 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


The impression which is left upon the mind by Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s book is that it is written almost entirely in sentences 
which are general assertions or universals. A large number 
of these general statements and of the arguments upon 
which, like pearls upon a string, they hang, are no doubt truce; 
but they leave us with a feeling of pessimistic irritation not 
only against the world as it is, but also against the book as it 
is. It is a study in militarism and the world of international 
relations before the war, a world which at the best was 
founded upon a basis of latent force. That under such con- 
ditions open war is periodically inevitable is certainly true ; 
and the truth is worth restating when it is done with the 
vigour of which Mr. MacDonald is master. But our main 
concern is or should be with the future, and generalisations 
which are good magnifying-glasses of the past make poor 
telescopes for the future. Mr. MacDonald’s alternative to the 
bad old times is neither clear nor convincing. He damns a 
League of Nations with the faintest of faint damns: he puts 
his faith in the abolition of secret diplomacy and the old 
programmes of the International. We do not dispute the 
value of such nostrums ; but to put them in general state- 
ments before Europe as we see her to-day descending into 
the abyss, and to assure her that in them she will find her 
full salvation, is surely only throwing a democratic straw to a 
drowning man. The book abounds in implicit self-contra- 
dictions, and is quite unworthy of its author. 

Mr. Brailsford’s book is a fine antidote to Mr. MacDonald's. 
It deals with the same problem, but it is packed full of 
particular cases, of analyses, reservations, and suggestions. 
Mr. Brailsford has written it with such subtle skill that it is 
easy, as events have already shown, to misunderstand its 
real import. At first sight the book, to quote its author, 
pursues *‘a wandering course”: in reality almost every 
word and line of it is dominated by a single idea. Mr. 
Brailsford agrees with Mr. MacDonald that after the war 
there are only two alternatives for us, either a world in which 
international relations are based on force, or one in which 
they are based on law, public right, and justice. He accepts 
the view that a League of Nations as proposed by Mr. 
Wilson and accepted by M. Briand, Viscount Grey, and 
(at least ostensibly) by the German Chancellor, is the sole 
means of attaining the latter conditions. But, unlike many 
writers and thinkers on the subject, he sees that the question 
is far more than one of devising machinery for preventing 
war. He has grasped the central fact that a League of 
Nations or a League to Enforce Peace must provide means for 





international growth and change without war. Two con- 
sequences follow. First, the settlement of the war is 
inseparable from the problem of creating the league, for a 
settlement of the war on the basis of force and not right 
and justice would make it impossible for the league, which 
is to be based on right and international co-operation, to 
function. Secondly, quite apart from the question of the 
machinery of the league for preventing war, we must in 
anticipation apply the organ to the vital facts of interna- 
tional politics as they exist to-day, and see what are the 
minimum principles of action which must be accepted in 
the league if those international relations are to be regu- 
lated in future not by force but by co-operation and public 
right. 

Mr. Brailsford is thus led into a detailed consideration of 
all the most contentious questions which will be involved 
in the settlement of the war and international politics of the 
next twenty years: nationality, strategic frontiers and 
positions, economic expansion and policies, colonial pos- 
sessions, the freedom of the sea, etc. But through all these 
details a single idea echoes like a refrain : **‘ These are the 
conditions of a new order of things and a true League of 
Nations.” The extraordinary difficulty of applying in 
practice to actual political facts the idea of a League of 
Nations is faced unflinchingly by him. Hence the book has 
already been hailed as ‘‘ pessimistic’ and as pointing to 
the impossible utopianism of internationalism. But that is 
to hear Mr. Brailsford with one ear, for there is a second 
and a subtler refrain which echoes continually through his 
pages. He takes up, for instance, the question of the economic 
relations of the rival alliances at the end of the war, and 
shows with remorseless candour what each side must be 
prepared to give and receive if a real league is to come into 
existence. Reading his analysis many people will jump 
to the conclusion, when they remember the Paris Resolu- 
tions and Mittel-Europa, that no more damning proof of the 
impossibility of a league could have been written. But 
Mr. Brailsford refuses to leave them there. The second 
refrain comes in : ‘‘ Yes, these are immense difficulties, but 
what is the alternative ?”’ And with equal remorselessness 
he shows us the only alternative : a world based upon force, 
a world of international hate and bitterness, organised 
throughout for war, devastated periodically by great wars, 
a nightmare world of universal Prussian militarism. 

It is not possible in a review to deal with the large number 
of points and policies examined by Mr. Brailsford, nor with 
the principles which he argues must form the basis of a 
league’s action. In so vast and intricate and contentious a 
subject agreement with all his statements and conclusions 
is of course impossible; but his open-mindedness and 
knowledge, combined with a kind of restless brilliance, 
continually make one see the value of what he is saying, 
even when one most vehemently disagrees with it. Good 
examples in this book of this rare quality of brilliant sound- 
ness may be found in his explanation of the significance for 
Europe and America of Mr. Wilson’s declaration of policy 
towards a League of Nations, and secondly in a chapter 
on the freedom of the seas. The latter is particularly 
valuable, because while it gives full weight to our own view 
as to our dependence for national existence upon a superiority 
in sea-power and as to our use of it, it yet places in their 
proper light the views of America and other nations upon 
the same objects. He puts forward the extremely ingenious 
suggestion that the two views can be reconciled only through 
a League of Nations which allows the full use of sea-power, 
but only in wars against a nation which has defied the 
civilised procedure of the league. He admits that his pro- 
posals will seem to English readers ‘‘ large and hazardous ”’ ; 
his explanation of and arguments for them are nevertheless 
worthy of careful study. 
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CHARLES LISTER 


Charles Lister: Letters and Recollections. With a Memoir 
by Lorp RrpsiespaLe. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


Charles Lister was born in 1887; on August 28th, 1915; 
he died of his wounds (he had been wounded slightly twice 
before) in a hospital ship off Gallipoli. He was the second 
and only surviving son of Lord Ribblesdale, whose eldest 
son, Captain Thomas Lister, a very good soldier and rider, 
was killed in the Somaliland campaign in 1904. Charles 
Lister lived in the world a few years longer than his brother. 
He was of a far more intellectual cast of mind and a more 
complicated character. Memory is the most sacred, but 
also the most perishable of shrines ; therefore when a young 
man has written letters which in a measure express him, 
it is natural that those who remember him best should put 
them together and thus secure greater permanence for 
precious recollections. It is also to the general benefit that 
such books should be published. There are many readers 
who prefer biography to fiction, who can grasp character 
without the help of imaginative exposition; and they will 
catch from such plain records as these glimpses of the beauty 
and courage of life. Such a one, when he has read these 
letters, will be able to say, ‘‘I know Charles Lister ”’ ; 
he could not add ‘“‘ intimately ”—that would probably be 
far from Lord Ribblesdale’s wish—but, if this distinction 
be allowed, he might say, ‘* I know him well.” Yet in one 
particular he may think he might have been led to know 
him better. When Charles Lister was a boy at Eton he 
became a Socialist with revolutionary sympathies; for 
some years afterwards he was a member of the Independent 
Labour Party. No letters are included which express his 
views and feelings during this time. We gather from Lord 
Ribblesdale’s memoir that this was only ‘‘a phase” of 
youth; but it was a phase which makes his character 
interesting and his letters more significant. Unless the 
reader recalls those early enthusiasms he may think from 
the letters that Charles Lister was born a perfect man of 
the world: 

At this time (his father writes) I found it difficult to account for 
this new departure, having regard to his Quietist aptitude for making 
light of the best and worst things as they came his way. But still 
I was always aware of an extreme and eager susceptibility to Causes. 
. .. After this initiation (a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Snowden), for I dare 
say a year or so, he appeared to be conducting a regular correspondence 
with various ‘‘ Comrades.” He lived and moved encumbered with 
papers, returns and leaflets; he received and wrote many letters, and 
set up a business-like yellow leather despatch box of the shape and 
size now standardised by serious-minded persons. This vade mecum 
was constantly being mislaid or left in trains, but it bore a charmed 
ife. This was not a cheerful phase, and he often seemed to be brooding 
over the intractable anomalies of a troublesome world. Still, there was 
light as well as shade. One day a reception of the I.L.P. and a tea- 
party took place at Gisburne ; speeches were made by leading extrem- 
ists slightly cramped in style by their courteous reservations in favour 
of one particular park and one particular proprietor. 

Incidentally, this gentle ironic treatment of the days 
when Charles Lister flew ‘‘the red necktie of extreme 
opinions’ has a biographical value. It tells us more 
perhaps than if Lord Ribblesdale, on looking back, had 
forgotten or concealed the points at which father and son 
did not see eye to eye or feel with the same heart. He has 
had perhaps little temptation to do so; for throughout the 
relation between them, revealed but never obtruded, 
strikes the reader as having been a singularly close and 
happy one. The dignity of truth in such matters is seldom 
thus strictly observed in memorial literature; in remaining 
himself Lord Ribblesdale has drawn better the portrait of 
his son. The pathos of youth is in that ‘‘ForI dare say a 
year or so,”’ and in the sentence, ‘‘ This was not a cheerful 
phase, and he often seemed to be brooding over the intract- 
able anomalies of a troublesome world.” And this, does it 
not tell us a great deal in a few words ?— 


Mr. A. J. Balfour was mildly interested and approving. Indeed, he 


pointed out that Charles would get all sorts of experience and some — 


sort of special knowledge which might be of more use to him in after. 
life than if he kept selling-platers or ran an actress. 


haps it is not angry opposition that enthusiasm in youth 
eds most to fear, but being laid, kindly but con- 
stantly, on ice. 
' Extracts will not do justice to these letters. It is the 
high level they keep and the character they reveal which 
makes them charming and readable; not their scattered 
good things. It is best to quote a short letter complete : 


ser Hood Battalion, R.N.D. 
/We have been pretty quiet lately, and I have had a certain amount 
of'tigie for reading. What do you think of Lewes’s ‘“‘ Life of Goethe ” ? 
Hiei rather inclined to moralise and obtrude his own personality, 
at is good biography, I think. Lewes, of course, devoted rather 
mgmessary space to defending Goethe for actions which need no 
Why, for example, should Goethe have made an honest 
of Friederika ? I should like to have seen Goethe more than 
almOst any other great man, with his ideal beauty and his piercing 
eyes. He is a much greater man than writer, really. What an odd 
lapse his writing a treatise on the Gift of Tongues in the Acts and on 
the real nature of the Ten Commandments. It is curious great men 
have been so seduced into serious discussion of futilities by the spirit 
of the age. 
This letter was written not many days before he died of 
his wounds, a fact which illustrates his light stoicism (a 
rare grace in one who also brooded over the intractable 
anomalies of this troublesome world) and the detachment 
of his intellectual interests which made his companionship 
rich; while the letter refreshes, too, by reminding us— 
when elderly literary men are writing in their cosy studies 
that we must never open a German book again or acknow- 
ledge adebt to Germany—that a man is not prevented from 
dying for his country by being something of a philosopher 
and very much a gentleman. 


oe 










BOOKER WASHINGTON 


Booker T. Washington, Builder of a Civilisation. By L. B. 
StrowE and E. T. Scorr. Fisher Unwin. §8s. 6d. net. 


Booker Washington, the famous negro leader who died 
a little over a year ago, was a great man, and his greatness 
lay in his sublime common sense. By that virtue he raised 
himself from slavery to be the leader of ten millions of 
people and not only, as Mr. Roosevelt says in his preface 
to the biography, “the most useful, as well as the most 
distinguished, member of his race in the world,” but “ one 
of the most useful as well as one of the most distinguished 
of American citizens of any race.” 

Common sense is necessary in dealing with every problem, 
but there are some problems which need more than the 
proverbial grain. To the racial problem in North America 
Booker Washington brought a granary of common sense, 
and it was wanted. The extent to which the segregation 
laws and customs discriminate against the negro is barely 
known to Europeans who have not been in America, and 
the accounts of race prejudice which this book gives come 
as a shock to our ignorance. Even Booker Washington, 
who thought and acted to an uncommon degree on the 
impersonal plane, was occasionally moved to a little bitter- 
ness. He and his secretary one day, on entering a building, 
were referred by the porter to an elevator for coloured 
people on which was written, “ For Negroes and Freight.” 
That evening, at a great meeting of both races, when he 
was urging the negroes to look upon their southern white 
neighbours as friends, he said very slowly and distinctly : 
“ I visited this morning a building which had on the elevator 
for coloured people a sign reading, ‘ For Negroes and Freight. 
Now, my friends, that is mighty discouraging to the coloured 
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man!” But he very rarely drew his own race’s attention 
to the hardships they suffered. No one worked harder than 
he to remove these, and to secure that segregation should 
not be accompanied by further injustices, such as exist in 
respect to railway travelling, where injustice is done, not in 
providing separate accommodation for blacks and whites, 
but in furnishing the negroes with vile accommodation 
while charging them the same rates. His business was not 
to stir up hatred—enough of which was done by the pro- 
fessional agitator—but to teach the black man how to over- 
come it. He understood blacks and whites. He realised 
the menace of an ignorant, idle mass of black voters both 
to themselves and to the whole country. He looked at the 
negro from the white man’s point of view and vice versa, 
and he laid the basis of peace between them in the Tuskegee 
Institute. It was practical education from first to last. It 
wasn’t easy to convert the negroes to this view of education ; 
education to them meant freedom from the need to work. 
But he did convert them. He taught them better 
farming, better housekeeping, cleanliness, manners, thrift, 
and ambition—in short, as an old negress said fervently, 
“ter quit libin’ in de ashes.” His methods found their 
way into his pupils’ houses. Extension schools for the 
negro farmers were started ; at the opening of one of these 
a local preacher prayed: ‘“ O Lord, may it purmenate dis 
whole lan’ an’ country,” which is exactly what is happening. 

But the book must be read in full to get an idea of the 

enormous influence of Tuskegee and Booker Washington. 

There are delightful stories in it and good advice in plenty 

for black and white. He kept very close to his people ; 

he knew exactly what “ they were up against,” whether they 

lived in town or country. He kept his ear to the ground 

and his feet stayed there, too. He once told a story about 

an old negro who was in a hurry to catch a train and who 

hailed the first driver he came to, who happened to be a white 

man, and was answered: “I ain’t never drove a nigger yit 
and I ain’t goin’ ter begin now.” The old negro replied : 

“ All right, my frien’, we won’t have no misunderstanding 
or trouble; you jest hop in on der back seat an’ do der 

ridin’, and I'll set in front and do der drivin’.” So the old 

negro caught his train. Booker Washington used to catch 
his train in that way, too. The story of how he caught it is 
well worth reading. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


International Cases, Peace. By Extery C. Stowe, and Henry F. 
Munro. Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is a useful book for teachers and students of international law. 
Its sub-title sufficiently describes its idea : ‘* Arbitrations and incidents 
illustrative of International Law as practised by Independent States.” 
Although, of course, there exist already several standard collections of 

international cases,”’ there is certainly room for one which, like the 
present, is not too voluminous and is written primarily for the class- 
room. The presentation of each case and of its salient points has on 
the whole been well done by the two authors, and the selection of cases 
is judicious. The classification of the material selected does not, we are 
told in the preface, follow any existing model. On first inspection of 
the book we were rather inclined to quarrel with the system of classifica- 
tion adopted, but on a closer study it is found to have a good deal to 
recommend it. It certainly stands one important test of a classification 
—simplicity. It is difficult to understand why the authors included 
their last chapter, which is headed, ‘‘ Co-operative action between 
& group of States for the protection of their common interests,” and is 
divided into two sections: (1) International Commissions for the 
regulation of rivers ; and (2) International Unions. The four pages 
devoted to this vast subject are singularly inadequate, containing only 
® quotation from Moore’s Digest of International Law on the provisions 
of the Treaty of Paris of 1814, and the Treaty of Vienna, and a meagre 
account of the Universal Postal Union. To devote a section to Inter- 

national Commissions for the regulation of rivers and to omit all 
Preference to the European Commission of the Danube is as though one 
Proposed to write a history of Socialism and omitted Marx. 

















Some Remarkable Novels 








STILL LIFE 


By J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 5s. net. 
Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ Written with uncommon 
ability.” 

Pall Mall Gazette —‘‘ An amazingly clever novel.” 
Westminster Gazette —‘‘ Brilliant analysis.” 


Truth.— About the super subtle cleverness of the novel, 
there can be no question.”’ 


New Statesman.—" It is all amaz' gly clever.” 


Nation.—“‘ Notable by its intelic tual thoroughness and 
modernity.” 





By the Author of ‘‘ The Garden Without Walls.” 


SLAVES OF FREEDOM 





By CONINGSBY DAWSON. 5s. net. 
Queen.—*‘ Rich in character and incident.” 


Country Life—‘ A delightful book, sentimental, pretty, 
humorous, ugly and idyllic at once.” 


Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ A story of absorbing interest.’’ 


A SOLDIER OF LIFE 


By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 5s. net. 
New Statesman.—‘ The vigour and purity of Mr. de 
Selincourt’s thoughts are a perpetual delight.” 


Daily Graphic.—‘ A ‘Soldier of Life’ is Mr. de Selin- 
court’s best effort.”’ 


Observer.—‘‘ The character-studies . . . are remarkable, 
still more so are the originality and depth as a whole.” 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ A brilliant piece of work.” 
Times.—‘ This strange and original tale.” 





THE BUFFOON 


By LOUIS U. WILKINSON. 5s. net. 


New Statesman.—‘‘ An extraordinary book—really extra- 
ordinary, unlike any other book; amusing, unpleasant, 
bewildering, realistic, extravagant, absurd, fantastic and 





brilliant. . . . His phrasing is a marvel of efficiency.” 
Westminster Gazette —‘‘ The whole thing is real; they 
are all real people . . . written with a firmness and power 


in the establi ent of character that makes one look 
to Mr. Wilkinson’s future work with real curiosity.” 


The Times.—'‘ There is an immense deal of cleverness in the 
book.”’ 


By the Author of “ The Chorus.” 


THE THRUSH and THE JAY 
By SYLVIA LYND. 5s. net. 
Daily News and Leader.—'‘ Tender and brilliant.” 
Liverpool Post and Mercury.—‘A delicate pot-pourri 
of verse and prose.” 
Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ Excellent entertainment... 
gifts that are generally distributed amongst several 
writers . . . are found united in her lively book.” 
Observer.—‘‘ Mrs. Lynd’s art has a very rare trend of 
intellectual justice about it.’’ 
Aberdeen Free Press —" A garden of spices which refresh 
the soul of every visitor. If we might speak of two 
outstanding features they are the originality of conception 
and breadth of treatment... .” 





CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. LONDON. 
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THE CITY 


HE War Loan result of about £700,000,000 is not 
up to my estimate last week, for although the figure 
then mentioned was £600,000,000, this was without 

counting converted Treasury Bills—which are reckoned 
in the amount stated by Mr. Bonar Law. In a sense, of 
course, Treasury Bills converted may be regarded as new 
money, but as the longest dated Treasury Bill outstanding 
has to be repaid in less than eleven months from now, and 
as altogether there were over £1,000,000,000 of these Bills 
in circulation, whatever proportion of the £700,000,000 
is made up of Treasury Bins is not new money for the 
carrying on of the war, but the conversion of a short-dated 
into a long-dated Loan. Still, however it is made up, the 
Loan will carry us on a bit further, and, presumably, the 
issue of new Treasury Jills will start again shortly, until 
the next Loan which— one may as well make a guess— 
— come out some time in the autumn, and, let us hope, 
will be designated the “‘ Peace Loan.” From the remarks 
that have been made by responsible Ministers, it is hardly 
to be expected that the terms of any future Loan will be 
as favourable as the last. 
* * * 


The London Stock Exchange is busily discussing Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain’s speech, which indicated that members 
should, either by pooling clerks or by suspending business 
one day of the week, set free a certain amount of labour 
for National Service. Presumably, any system that may 
be agreed upon will be extended to other City institutions. 
Now that the War Loan is out of the way, investment 
business is brisker, particularly in the Ordinary Shares of 
industrial, rubber, and shipping companies. The Bradford 
Dyers’ Association’s profits for last year have exceeded 
all anticipation, being £801,125, as against £568,623 in 
1915, the best pre-war year having been 1918 with £430,081. 
The dividend is raised from 10 to 15 per cent., and a large 
amount is carried forward. This points to good results 
for similar companies, and it would not be surprising if 
the British Cotton and Wool Dyers, commonly known 
as “‘ Slubbers,”’ were to show a similar increase in dividend 
from 10 to 15 per cent. when the report appears in April. 
At their present price of 7s. 4}d., the 5s. shares of this 
company seem worth buying. 


* * * 


One of the tramp steamer companies which was indicated 
in these columns two years ago as being likely to benefit 
very largely by the war was the Redcroft Steam Navigation 
Company. The report and accounts for the twelve months 
ended January 81st last of this conservatively-conducted 
Cardiff undertaking have now appeared and make a remark- 
able showing. The company possesses four vessels, which, 
in its balance-sheet a year ago, stood at £152,488. During 
the past year one steamer was sunk by an enemy submarine 
and £105,290 was received in the shape of insurance. The 
company utilised this sum to write down the book cost 
of its vessels, with the result that its three remaining 
steamers stand in the books at £47,198. One of these 
three vessels, the Lady Plymouth, of 6,500 tons deadweight, 
was only launched in 1915, and at present values must be 
worth nearly £200,000, so that even if values fall heavily 
when peace comes, this company, by writing down the 
value of its vessels so largely, has constituted a big reserve. 
Against a paid-up share capital of £100,000 the company 
has invested in Treasury Bills and the War Loan over 
£258,000, and after allowing for all current liabilities it 
has surplus assets of over £190,000—and this without counting 
the value of its fleet. The accounts show a trading profit 
for the year, after making provision for excess profits 
duty and income tax, of £78,795. Out of this amount 
directors’ and audit fees, repairs and charities absorb 
£8,000, £15,000 are placed to depreciation and contingencies 
reserve, £30,000 to general reserve. A dividend of 20 per 
cent. for the year is paid, free of income tax, and £18,129 
is carried forward. referred last week to an investment 


in the Scholefield Steamship Co., which in 1915 cost £856 5s., 





and has now realised, on liquidation, £1,343 15s. The 
correspondent who drew attention to this favourable invest- 
ment informs me that there is still more to come out of 
the liquidation, the payment referred to not being the 
final one. The China Mutual Steam Navigation Co. pays 
206 per cent. on its Ordinary Shares, as compared with 
106 per cent. for the four previous years, and 72% per cent. 
on its B Shares, as compared with 6 per cent. This is 
one of the companies managed by Messrs. Alfred Holt 
and Co., of Liverpool. Shareholders in shipping companies 
have not, as such, lost money through the war. 
* * ok 


War-time prosperity is not, however, confined to the 
shipping industry. The Economist during 1916 summarised 
the reports of 932 industrial companies, the result showing 
that those companies, after allowing for payment of 
debenture interest, earned net profits of £86,000,588, as 
compared with £67,230,000 in 1915, an increase of 28} per 
cent. As many companies now state their profits after 
allowing for excess profits duty, it is probable that these 
figures do not represent the full increase in profits. One 
of the many companies whose position has been trans- 
formed by the war from acute depression to great prosperity 
is the Salt Union, which had not paid a dividend since 
1908. Last year it managed to wipe out previous losses 
and pay 1} percent. This year it pays 15 per cent. dividend, 
which absorbs £150,000, and carries forward a balance of 
£120,900. So recently as last year this company’s shares 
were quoted at 8s. od. ; now they are over 70s. By way 
of contrast, the Maypole Dairy Co. pays only 6d. per share 
dividend for the year on its Deferred Shares, as compared 
with 2s. in 1915, the reason being that sugar being purchas- 
able only from shops which before the war sold that 
commodity, and the Maypole Dairy shops not coming under 
that category, many customers have purchased tea and 
margarine elsewhere in order to “ qualify” for sugar. 
Thus the sugar regulations work out to the detriment of 
the Maypole Dairy Company and to the advantage of some 
of its competitors. 
a x 

For some years prior to 1913 there had been a land 
boom in Canada, which attained such dimensions that 
it is said the very newsboys in the streets had land lots 
to sell. The common method of purchase was for a deposit 
to be paid, the remainder being payable in instalments 
spread over a long period. Meantime, however, taxes 
are payable on the land thus purchased, and with the 
slump that set in, many purchasers have been compelled 
to default, which means that they lose the deposits and 
instalments already paid. The following extract from 
the Financial Times of Montreal of January 13th shows 
that one Government at least—that of British Columbia— 
has availed itself of this state of affairs to obtain land for 
the settlement of soldiers. The matter appears to be of 
sufficient interest to justify a lengthy extract. 

A Victoria, B.C., despatch states that about $300,000 in‘arrears of taxes 
were taken in on the closing day at the land department, while an 
estimated quantity of nearly 2,000,000 acres of land has reverted to 
the Crown for use under the Soldiers’ Homestead Act. With January 1 
the last day has expired in which land purchasers can either pay up 
their arrears or take a proportionate amount of the land they had 

to purchase. é 

At the time the Soldiers’ Homestead Act was last session 
it was estimated there were about 2,500,000 acres held by purchasers 
on time payments, and on which there was due to the Government 
$11,000,000. The Homestead Act provides that unless arrears on this 
land were paid by December 31, the land should revert to the Govern- 
ment, but holders might, before December 15 last, make application 
to the Government to be allotted such proportion of their holdings 4s 
would amount in value to the amount of money paid on account of 


purchases. 

The idea of the Government was that while such a plan would protect 
purchasers to the extent of the money they had paid in, it would als 
supply a amount of land as a nucleus for the area which it 
was pro should be available for the returned soldiers. While the 
definite figures are not available, it is estimated that 75 per cent. of 
the lands will revert to the Government, as the holders have not paid 
up their arrears. What amount of arrears have been paid up by 
holders who are desirous of securing allotments is not known, but on 
the last day there was taken in at the land department between $250,000 
and $300,000, one big land concern putting in a cheque for $180,000. 

Emit Davies. 
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PUBLISHERS, PARLIAMENTARY AND 
GENERAL BOOKSELLERS & PRINTERS. 


ESSRS. P. S. KING & SON make a specialty of Publications 


dealing with 
Local GOVERNMENT, SociaL QUESTIONS, 
ECONOMICS, POLITICS, 


and issue at the beginning of each month a list of Publications, 
including Parliamentary Papers, Reports, etc., issued during the 
preceding month. Messrs. Kinc & Son will be pleased to send 
this monthly list regularly as published to any of their customers 
wishing to receive it. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
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THE CHILD AND THE WAR. Being Notes on 


Juvenile Delinquency. By CECII, LEESON, Secretary, 
the Howard Association. Demy 8vo. 1s. net. Inland Postage, 2d. 
Figures issued by the Home Office show that during the war 
there has occurred a grave increase in the numbers of juvenile 
offenders, and especially of juvenile thieves. For the period covered 
by these figures the increase in juvenile offences generally is 34 
per cent., and the increase in thefts nearly 50 per cent. The situa- 
tion is not confined to any one area. Juvenile lawlessness has 
spread through the country like a plague. 


CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By FRIEDRICH NAUMANN, Member of the Reichstag. 
Translated from the German into English by Mrs. C. M. MERE- 
DITH. With an Introduction by W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., 
Professor of Commerce, and Dean of the Faculty of Commerce, 
in the University of Birmingham. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

net. Inland Postage, 5d. 
Westminster Gazette—‘* The special interest of this book is that it is regarded 
by the Allies as an authoritative announcement of German intentions and has 
been made the basis and justification of the resolutions at the Paris Conference.”’ 


RUSSIA TO-DAY. Ready Shorily. 
Edited by ARTHUR RAFFALOVICH, Russian Privy Coun- 
cillor, Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, President of the 
Russian Chamber of Commerce in Paris. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
5s. net. Inland Postage, 6d. 


BRITISH INCOMES AND PROPERTY. 
The Application of Official Statistics to Economic Problems. 
By J. C. STAMP, D.Sc. (Econ.), F.S.S., Cobden Prizeman 
of the University of London. With Illustrative Charts. Demy 
8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. Inland Postage, 7d. 
Daily eee In this work the author, who writes with an intimate 
ractical knowledge of his subject, has made an important contribution to economic 
which should prove invaluable to Economists, Sta’ , Politicians, 
and Officials. The Civil Service of this country has many notable 
men, and this book by Mr. Stamp, written with a clearness and precision not 
often found in works of a technical kind, at once places him in the ranks of those 
great officials who have rendered lasting service to the nation.” 


A STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL FLUCTUATION. 

By DENNIS H. ROBERTSON, M.A.., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s.6d.net. Inland Postage, 5d. 
Joint Stock Companies’ Journal.—‘‘ An admirable inquiry into the character and 

causes of the cyclical movements of trade. The work is of genuine interest directly, 
because industrial fluctuation involves the ebb and flow of the demand for labour, 
which, directly and indirectly, affects us all.” 


ENGLISH PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION. 
By B. G. BANNINGTON, Inspector of Nuisances, County 
Borough of West Ham; Cert. Royal Sanitary Institute. 
Introduction by GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. Inland Postage, 6d. 

Journal of Royal Sanitary Institute —“ It has charm and personality ; it treats 
of the various matters dealt with interestingly, stylishly, and edly, but not too 
y. . . . For the serious student there is not at the moment a book 

to compare with this.” 
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SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. | 


DOWNWARD PATHS. An Inquiry into the Causes 
which Contribute to the Making of the Prostitute. 
With a Foreword by A. MAUDE ROYDEN. 2s. 6d. net. 


All who are interested in the problem of venereal | 
disease should read this authoritativelittle book, 


THE COLLECTIVIST STATE IN THE MAKING. | 
By Emtr Davies, Chairman of the Railway Nationalisa- 
tion Society. 5s. net. 
. . . Of high interest and real value .. . contains a 
short but able analysis of the causes which make for the 
spread of collectivism.’’—Times. 

“Mr. Emil Davies has made a compilation that is 
worthy of himself and his subject.”—New Age. 


NATIONAL GUILDS. An Inquiry into the Wage 
System and the Way Out. §s. net. 


‘“‘A well-written, well-arranged, and attractive book, | 
| 
} 








setting forth the whole argument.... It is an advantage 
to have so lucid and so complete an exposition of a 
scheme which . . . many people are finding attractive.’’— 
New Statesman. 


THE WORLD OF LABOUR. A Discussion of the | 
Present and Future of Trade Unionism. By | 
G. D. H. Cork, B.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, | 
Oxford. With a Frontispiece by Wit, Dyson. 
Third Edition, revised, with new Introduction. 2s. net. 


LABOUR IN WAR TIME. By G.D. H. Core. 
2s. 6d. net. 

“Throughout his analysis is vigorous, and he puts 
together a wealth of facts which can nowhere else be 
found incompact form. ... Nobody who wishes to under- | 
stand the reactions of the war on Labour can afford | 
to ignore this book.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
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Latest PICTURES and POTTERY by 


PHELAN GIBB 
Alpine Club Gallery, Mill St., Conduit St., Bond St. 


Daily (Feb. 19 to March 19) 10 to 6; Sundays 2 to 6. 
1/-, including Catalogue. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and prompily executed. Shorthand- 
vided. a . , Sermons reported.— 

METROP LITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 








XX 7ELFARE SUPERVISOR desires re-engagement. Office and 
W Factory experience. Address Box 810, New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, London, W,C. 


NIVERSITY PROFESSOR and his Wife wish to take into 
U their home a boy or girl (aged 5-8) to be a companion to their own children. 
The children's training is undertaken by the wife, who was educated at 
Newnham College, Cambridge, and has made a study of educational methods. 
References and interview required. The child must be of healthy stock.—Box 792. 
New Sraresmag, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C, 
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HE FABIAN RESEARCH DEPARTMENT is preparing for publica- 
tion in Zhe New Statesman the draft report of an investigation 
into the organisation and working of 
Professional Associati 
in the various brain-working occupations, especially in regard to their influence 
on the advancement of the several professions, and the claim to Professional 
Self-Government. The draft report, which has been written, so far as concerns 
Professional Organisation among the artists (painters, musicians, actors and 
writers), by Mr. G. BERNARD SHAW, and so far as concerns Professional 
Organisation among the lawyers, doctors, teachers, and other brain-workers by 
Mr. and Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB, in consultation with a committee of members 
of the several professions, forms the fourth instalment of the Report on the 
Control of Industry and Services of which the three earlier parts have already 
been published as Supplements to Zhe Mew Statesman. The part now 
announced examines the experience and the theory of Vocational Control as 
manifested in the Brainworking Professions ; leaving to a subsequent study 
the corresponding experience and theory among the Manual Workers. 
CONTENTS 
INTRODUCTION CHAPTER VI—PROFESSIONAL ORGAN- 
CuaprER I—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISA- ISATION AMONG THE 
TION AMONG LAWYERS MAN IPULATORS OF MEN, 
CHAPTER II PROFESSIONAL ORGANISA- caiening Matagers one 
TION AMONG MEDICAL Superintendents, Brokers and 
MEN Agents, and Commercial 
CHapTEr III —PROFESSIONAL ORGANISA- came 
TION AMONG TEACHERS, CHAPTER VII—PROFESSIONAL ORGANI- 
already published as Supple- SATION AMONG THE 
ments to The New Statesman ARTISTS (by G. Bernard 
CHAPTER IV —PROFESSIONAL ORGANISA- Shaw), including Painters, 
TION AMONG THE TECH- Sculptors and Art Craftsmen, 
NICIANS OF INDUSTRY, Musicians, Actors, and 
viz. :—Engineers, Architects, Writers 
Surveyors, and Chemists 
ER V—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISA- CHaPTER VIII—THE SUCCESS OF 
— TION AMONG THE TECH- | PROFESSIONAL ORGAN- 
NICIANS OF THE OFFICE, | ISATION, WITH ITS 
including Banking and In- | SHORTCOMINGS AND 
surance, Public Accountants, | LIMITATIONS 
Secretaries, and the National 
and Municipal Civil Service | CHAPTER IX —CONCLUSIONS 
This Draft Report will be published as Supplements with Zhe New 
Statesman of 31st March and 7th April next. 
—_ 
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